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PEDAGOGICS 


AN EDUCATIONAL CHAPTER FROM 


ABROAD.—II. 


TAINE’S NOTES ON ENGLAND.* 





ARROW, Eton, Rugby, are among the 

principal establishments of secondary 
instruction in England, and correspond 
nearly to our large lyceums. There are at 
Eton about eight hundred boys, and five 
hundred in each of the others, from thirteen 
to eighteen years of age. But between these 
schools and our lyceums the difference is 
enormous, and no other comparison gives 
greater prominence to the contrast between 
the two nations. They tell me that I may 

take Harrow as an example. 

This is an independent, private establish- 
ment, receiving no aid from the State, origi- 
nally founded by a legacy, and, conse- 
quently, provided with a landed estate and 
an hereditary revenue. Sometimes the reve- 
nue of such a property is very large. At 
Harrow it is small (£1,100). Large or 
small, it is administered by a body of 
trustees, who are renewed by election. 
Here there are six, great lords and pro- 
prietors of the neighborhood, who are 
empowered to make considerable changes, 
and to appoint the head-master. But 
the principal part of the machine is the 
staff of under-masters, each of whom under- 
takes a course—Greek, Latin, French, 
Mathematics, etc.—and, besides, lodges and 
feeds in his house from ten to thirty board- 
ers. When there are only a dozen of them, 
he has them eat at his own table, with his 


_ * Translated from the French by JAMEs Haroip 
WICKERSHAM, 








family. Sometimes, when they are more 
numerous, they eat at two tables, présided 
over by the ladies of the house. Usually, 
there are two in a room. ‘The largest have 
a room to themselves. ‘Thus, the child, 
transplanted into the school, finds there a 
likeness to the paternal mansion—the more 
so, because families are so large in England. 
He has his room; he dines three paces from 
a lady; he lives in a natural social position, 
and is not, as among us, subjected to the 
communism of a barracks. 

Another difference: Among us a lyceum 
is a large box of stone, into which one en- 
ters through a single opening, provided with 
an iron gate and a porter. In the interior 
are some courts resembling yards, some- 
times a wretched row of trees to compensate 
for plenty of walls. As this stone structure 
is always in a great city, the young man 
who passes without the grating does not find 
beyond any more than within it anything 
but stone and brick. Here the school is in 
a little town, with a hundred free openings 
into the country. 

At Eton, around the old central court, I 
saw roses, ivy, honey-suckle climbing every- 
where along the buildings; beyond are rich 
meadows, wherein huge elms spread their 
venerable branches ; close to them is a green 
and shining river; on the water are swans; 
upon the islands cattle ruminate; the cur- 
rent winds and disappears towards the ho 
rizon amidst the foliage 
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At Harrow the landscape is less pleasing, 
but verdure and the open air are not want- 
ing. A meadow of ten or twelve acres 
longs to the school, and is used for the 
play-ground. I met little boys in black 
jackets, the big ones in black coats—all 
crowned with a small straw hat, not only in 
the town, but out of the town, along the 
hedge-rows, on the banks of the pond, their 
muddy boots showing that they are always 
on the roads or in the wet meadows. ‘Thus, 
while among us the season of youth is spent 
under a bell-glass, through which penetrates 
the moral and physical atmosphere of a 
capital, among them it is spent in the open 
air, without imprisonment of any sort, in 
the constant companionship of fields 
waters, and of woods. 
point for the body, the imagination, the 
mind, and the character to be developed in 
a position healthy, calm, and conformed to 
the mute exigencies of their instincts. 

On the whole, human nature is here al- 
lowed freer play and is less affected by this 
education than with us; the children resem- 
ble the trees of an English garden; while 
ours might be compared to the clipped and 
leveled yews of Versailles. For 
here, the children are almost as free as stu- 
dents; they are compelled to attend classes, 
lessons, dinner, and to be in at the appointed 
hour in the evening, nothing more; the re 
mainder of the day belongs to them, to em- 
ploy it for themselves as they may desire. 
The only charge weighing upon them during 
these hours of freedom is the obligation to 


perform the prescribed task ; may 
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instance, 


but they 
do it where they please and when they 
please; they work in their rooms or else- 
where. I have seen some studying with the 
librarian, others reading seated on the balus- 
trade. They follow their taste, wander 
where they wish. ‘They are to be 

the streets, at the pastrycook’s, in the cook- 
shop; they country, fish, skate, 
swim, go birds’-nesting. ‘They are masters 
of their time and of their money also, give 
themselves treats and purchase ornaments 
for their rooms. It appears that it they get 
into debt their little private furniture 
to the highest bidder. They have the 
ilege and the responsibility; it is curious to 
see youths of twelve elevated to-the dignity 
of men. 

Eight hours work daily is the maximum, 
most frequently six or seven ; with us eleven, 
which is unreasonable. The young have 
need of physical movement; it is against 
nature to oblige them to be pure brain, se- 
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Here athletic games— 
tennis, foot-ball, races, boating, and above 
all, cricket, occupy a portion of every day; 
in addition, two or three times a week, the 
classes are suspended in the afternoon in or 
place to them. Self-love 
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| of strength, oarsmen and players carefully 





trained and chosen. Harrow beat Eton last 
year, and hopes to win this year also. ‘lo 
day, eleven of the oldest and best player 
uphold the reputation of the school against 
eleven players from London; two flag-bear- 
in hand, mark the bounds, hundred 
line at a distance, and 
ate strokes. The affair is se 
rious; their opponents belong toa celebrated 
cricketing club, all being admirably skilled, 
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Indeed, there are gentlemen in this coun- 
try whose ambition and course of living ire 
tho Grecian athlete they ibjec 
themselves to a particular diet, abstaining 
from all exce it table and in drinking 
they develop their muscle, and submit them- 
selves to a wise system of training. When 
prepared, they enter the lists, and compete 
for the prizes in boating or cricket at all 
the great competitions in England, even far 
off in America. I was informed of a crick- 
eting eleven who went to Australia with 
this design, just in other days the athletes 
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cricket submits to discipline and selects a 
head. But the principle is still more widely 
applicable. Youths and young men form to- 
gether an organized body, a kind of a minor 
state apart, having its chiefs and its laws. 
These efs are the boys of the Sixth form, 
more particu urly the fifteen monitors, and 
in each boardir -house the first pupil. They 
keep order, enforce the rules, and, in gen- 
eral, hold the place of our ushers. ‘They 
hinder the strong from bullying the weak, 
are arbitrators in disputes, intervene when 
'a boy has got into a scrape with a villager 
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or a shop-keeper, punishing the delinquents. 
In short, here the pupils are governed by 
pupils, each one, after having submitted to 
authority, exercises it in turn. During the 
last year he is enlisted on the side of the 
regulations ; he makes them to prevail ; he 
feels their utility; he adgpts them with all 
his heart, instead of kicking against them, 
as a French school-boy does not hesitate to 
do. Hence, when he leaves school, and 
enters life, he is less disposed to consider 
rules as absurd and authority ridiculous; 
he understands freedom and subordination ; 
he has more nearly comprehended the con- 
ditions of a society, the rights and the du- 
ties of a citizen. 

Besides this general preparation, there is 
aspecialone. The bigger boys form debat- 
ing societies amongst themselves, where they 
discuss moral and political topics. The 
head-master is only honorary president. 
After the young speakers have addressed the 
meeting,’ the vote is taken, the arguments 
and the debate are summarized in a report ; 
it isa small parliament. In addition, three 
of the oldest edit a review, Zhe 7riumvirate. 
Their aim ‘‘is to arouse in their comrades 
extended ideas of patriotism, and to interest 
them in the affairs of the country.’’ They 
belong to the conservative opposition, argue 
about the French alliance, about the elec- 
tions, about the right of voting. There are 
some common-place things in it, and some 
gush ; but good sense is not absent. For 
example, with regard to the right of repre- 
sentation, which they wish to extend up toa 
certain limit only, they appeal to their 
reader’s experience. During the holidays 
in the country he has seen that the villagers, 
the shop-keepers of the proposed class, are 
sufficiently educated to vote rightly. Thus, 
the argument is practical, drawn from facts, 
and not from a pompous theory. I have 
just read a number of this review. Cer- 
tainly, our students of rhetoric produce by 
no means anything approaching the same 
degree of culture and political information. 

Add still another trait: All, or nearly all, 
are religious ; they would be shocked at an 
irreverent word ; they sing earnestly in the 
chapel. Since Arnold’s time, the aim of 
education has been to produce Christian 
gentlemen; most of them are professedly 
religious, take the sacrament, and pray 
nightly of their own accord. ‘Thus, when 
they enter the world, they are the upholders, 
and not the adversaries, of the great ecclesi- 
astical establishment of the national religion. 
On all hands, I arrive at the same conclu- 
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sion: There is not in England any great 
separation between the life of the child and 
that of the full-grown man ; the school and 
society are on an equal footing, with no in- 
termediate moat or wall; the one leads to 
and prepares for the other. The adult does 
not, as among us, leave the compartments of 
a hot-house, an exceptional regime, a special 
atmosphere. He is not troubled, taken out 
of his element, by the change of air. Evi- 
dently, to my eyes at least, they are greater 
children and more manly ; greater children, 
that is to say, more addicted to play and 
less inclined to pass the limits of their years ; 
more manly, that is to say, more independ- 
ent, more capable of governing themselves 
and of acting independently. ‘The French 
school boy, above all the inmates of our 
colleges, is wearied, embittered, rendered 
acute, precocious ; he is caged up, and his 
imagination, ferments. In all these respects, 
and in what relates to the formation of 
character, English education is superior ; it 
better prepares for the world, and forms 
healthier minds. 

The author of ‘‘ Tom Brown’s School 
Days’’ says, ‘*‘ When I formed the project of 
writing this book, I endeavored to represent 
to myself the most common type of a little 
English boy of the upper middle class, such 
as I had witnessed in my gxperience, and I 
faithfully maintained this type from the be- 
ginning to the end of my story, while merely 
striving to give a good specimen of the 
species.’’ The book thus conceived had 
an enormous success. Youths and adults 
all recognize themselves in the picture, and 
we can make use of it in admitting with the 
author that the portrait, if not flattered, is 
at least kindly. 

Neither Tom nor his father cared much for 
education, properly so called. His father 
asks himself, ‘‘ Shall I tell him to mind his 
work, and say he’s sent to school to make 
hintself a good scholar? Well, but he isn’t 
sent to school for that—at any rate, not for 
that mainly. I don’t care astraw for Greek 
particles, or the digamma, no more does his 
mother. What is he sent to school for? 
Well, partly because he wanted to go. If 
he’ll only turn out a brave, helpful, truth- 
telling Englishman, and a gentleman, and a 
Christian, that’s all I want.’’ And when 
Tom, several years afterwards, asks himself 
what he came to school for, he replies: ‘‘] 
want to be an A 1. at cricket and football, 
and all other games, and to make my hands 
keep my head against any fellow, lout, or 
gentleman, . . I want to carry away 
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me through Oxford respectably. 
I want to leave behind me the name of a 
fellow who never bullied a little boy or 
turned his back on a big one.’’ Remarka- 
ble words, and which well sum up the ordi- 
nary sentiments of an English father and 
ld ; science and mental culture occupy 
the last place; character, heart, courage, 
strength, and bodily skill are in the first 
rank. Such an education makes moral and 
physical wrestlers, with all the advantages, 
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but also with all the drawbacks, attache 
this direction of mind and body. 

Along with other unpleasant effects the 
rude instincts are developed. An Etor 
master says that ‘‘ play comes first and books 
afterwards.’’ ‘The child places his glory, 
like ‘Tom Brown, in being a good athlete; 
he spends three, four, five hours daily in 
rough and violent exercises. At hare and 
hounds, a boy flounders for hours in plowed 
fields and in muddy meadows, he falls in the 
mud, he loses his shoes, he picks himself uy 
as well as possible. At foot-ball the sides 
precipitate themselves upon each other ; the 
boy underneath bears the weight of the e1 
tire mass, arms and legs are dislocated, col 
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habitually yield bruises; pride is taken in 
not minding them ; and by a natural conse- 
quence, there is no more hesitation in i! 
ing than in submitting to them. The child 
becomes a fighter, a boxer. ‘The author of 
‘*’Tom Brown”’ says, ‘‘ To fight with fists is 
the natural and English way for English 
boys to settle their quarrels.’’ All the men 
[ have met did so at school, and this is still 
common. 


Unfortunately the school arrangemet ts | 


operate in the same direction ; in addition 
to impositions, the being kept from play an 
confinement, the birch is used. In certain 
schools, it is enough for a boy to appear 


three times on the ‘*‘ black list,’’ for him to 


have to prepare for a flogging. This morn- 
ing four were flogged at Harrow. In all 
the schools it is the head-master to whom 
this amiable office appertains. There is 
hardly a head-master in France who would 
accept, at such a price, a salary of £6,000. 
In principle, the flogging is for all, even the 
larger boys ; yetscarcely any but the youn 
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and smaller boys are subjected to it; a 
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strange thing is that it is not unpopular. 
Fifty yearsago at the Charter House the boys, 
hearing that it was proposed to substitute a 
fine for it, rebelled, crying, “‘ Down with 
fines! hurrah for the birch !’’ and on the 
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of, held up before the blazing fire, and 
literally roasted till he was ready to faint. 
This actually occurred, the romance being 
but the reproduction of an authentic fact. 
Besides, in the lives of Cowper, Lord Byron, 
Sir Robert Peel, other cases equally revolt- 
ing are to be found. 

Doubtless, the instances just cited are the 
darkest, and, as the English are persevering 
in matters of reform, the picture is becoming 
brighter. Yet, even supposing the reform 
completed, the impression continues un- 
pleasant ; for, on the whole, a school con- 
ducted in this style is a sort of primitive 
society, where force reigns almost uncon- 
trolled, all the more so because it is consid- 
ered a point of honor among the oppressed 
not to denounce their oppressors. The mas- 
ter interferes as little as possible. He is 
not, as among us, the peepetual representa- 
tive of humanity and justice; very seldom 
and in very few schools is an appeal made 
to him or to the governing body. The 
weak are left to themselves; they have but 
to suffer and be patient. Now, what a temp- 
tation is it for a vigorous youth to possess 
the power and the right to flog! It is not 
a good thing to give free rein to the instinct 
of domination and of brutality. The use 
always leads to the abuse; an incentive to 
what is unreasonable is given by the irra- 
tionality which is practised, to blows by 
blows which are given; a man ought never 
to be allowed the opportunity for becoming 
a despot and an executioner. On the whole, 
education thus understood is not destitute 
of resemblance to that of the Lacedemo- 
nians; they hardened the body and tempered 
the character, but, as well as I can conjec- 
ture, they often ended by producing hunters 
and louts. ; 

Naturally, the cultivation of the mind 
must suffer from such a training. Mr. Farrar 
writes: ‘‘ When seeing young men ready to 
sacrifice everything to cricket, when seeing 
them devote to it a number of hours and an 
enthusiasm out of all proportion to that 
which they give to their work, when seeing 
that their mind is so continually taken up 
with it that they speak, think, and dream of 
nothing but cricket, it is not surprising to 
find many persons attributing to this affec- 
tation of muscularity the miserable poverty 
of the intellectual results which we obtain.”’ 

The teaching is not what is necessary for 
counterbalancing these gross tastes; there 
is nothing attractive about it; it can hardly 
be considered by the young as other than a 
task; it is very slightly literary and alto- 
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The chief aim is to know 
Greek and Latin well, to write correctly in 
verse and prose in these two languages; in 
fact, by means of memory and exercises, the 


gether technical. 


smartest succeed in doingso. But on other 
points I consider them inferior. Their 
Latin, prose and verse, is less elegant and 
less pure than that of our good compositions 
written by the classes in rhetoric. They do 
not seem to know true history; they recount 
the legends of Curtius and of Regulus as be- 
ing true. They speak of Chivalry and the 
Middle Ages in vague generalities, as was 
done in our old University. They do not 
appear to feel the differences of manners, of 
sentiments, of ideas, of characters, which is 
the result of centuries. ‘They do not seem 
to have read, like our scholars, the works of 
a true historian, of a Thierry, of a Michelet, 
or of a Guizot. In general, they have few 
ideas; if one excepts questions relating to 
existing and practical contemporary politics, 
a student of rhetoric in a Parisian lyceum is 
more proficient. 

They have read many classical texts; but 
the explanation which is given to them is 
wholly grammatical and positis Nothing 
is done to set forth the beauty of the pass- 
age, the delicacies of the style, the pathos 
of the situation; nor is the process of the 
writer indicated, the character of his talents, 
the turn of his mind ; all that is left vague. 
The master does not speak to the pupils as 
a critic to persons of,taste; he does not 
comment upon’ the great writers of their 
country; he does not try to refine their liter- 
ary taste. It is the same in mathematics ; 
he teaches forms rather than the spirit ; the 
manual of geometry is always the text of 
Euclid, learned and recited by heart; rea- 
son and reasoning have only a secondary 
place. ‘*Too frequently this teaching 
tends to form Greek scholars and calcula- 
tors.’’ 

On the contrary, the French youth who 
is nineteen, possesses, if he is intelligent, 
and has been industrious, general instruc- 
tion, a quantity of ideas blocked out, some 
half-shaped ideas of his own, a decided pre- 
ference for certain authors and a certain 
form of style, the embryos of theories, vague 
views about the beautiful, about history, 
about philosophy; at least the sentiment that 
there are vast questions of first importance 
on which he requires to form an opinion, a 
requirement all the more pressing because 
around him skepticism floats in the air, be- 
cause, most frequently, he has lost his reli- 
gious beliefs, because no prevailing doctrine, 
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imposed or accepted, is at hand to arrest his 
fluctuating mind, and because, if he desires 
to cast anchor in a port, he is obliged to 
seek for the port and forge the anchor. 
Here many distinguished Englishmen, 
whom I have known, consider their school, 
and even their university education, as 
simple preparation in mental gymnastics, a 
training of the attention and of the memory 
—nothing more. They said to me, ‘‘Set- 
ting out from that, we have been obliged to 
undo, or rather to form, our education ; to 
acquire, by personal reading, all that we 
have succeeded in learning about philoso- 
phy, about history, about political economy, 
about the natural sciences, about art, about 
literature.’’ A remedy is being found for 
this defect; the circle is now being en- 
larged; but it is still narrow, always having 
Euclid and Sapphic verse as its centre. In 
consequence, the mind maturing at a later | 
period is left to form for itself its more | 
comprehensive views. 
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on £75, but only because he is lodged 
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Sige TION, when well understood, 


, aims more to form character than to 


make S< he lars. A pi d igogical qu stion of 
the highest importance therefore is how t 
account for great met! Are certain men 
born great? Are they made great by cir- 
cumstances? Is their greatness the result of 
education ? These are questions of vital 
interest t » the teacher who would make the 
most of th youth committed to his car 


; t 
icher will find food for thoug] t in 
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been an observer of the total eclipse of the sun which 
had occurred in the year 1806. The phenomena re- 
peated itself to me 63 long years afterward, under the 
sixtieth parallel of latitude, in the midst of the 
Indians of Alaska. * * * * * * 

At the age of eight years I was transferred to the 
Farmers’ Hall Academy at Goshen, where my father 
had been educated. I boarded there with two affec- 
tionate cousins, who were nieces to my father, and 
daughters of the brother-in-law under whom‘ he 
studied his profession. You have known those ladies 
well. I need not tell you of the enduring friendship 
which grew out of that relation. I began then my 
study of Latin, but my rural training had not pre- 
pared me for association with the ambitious youth of 
the county capital, some of whom insisted that, as I 
came from a neighboring village, I must establish my 
right by single combat: and all of whom were dis- 
gusted with my refusal to join them in shutting the 
master out when he required us to attend school on 
Christmas Day. I cheerfully retired in the spring to 
private life at home, where a graduate of a New 
England college had been employed in a new acad- 
emy, which, in the meantime, had been erected. 

My preparation for college was chiefly made here. 
I was not long in coming to the discovery that the 
elaborate education appointed for me had its labors 
and trials. My daily studies began at five o’clock in 
the morning and closed at nine o’clock at night. 
The tasks were just the utmost that I could execute, 
and every day a little more; even the intervals 
ullowed for recreation were utilized. It was my 
business to drive the cows, morning and evening, to 
and from distant pastures, to chop and carry in the 
fuel for the parlor fire, to take the grain to mill and 
fetch the flour, to bring the lime from the kiln, and 
to do the errands of the family generally; the time 
of my elder brothers being too precious to permit 
them to be withdrawn from the labors in the store 
and on the farm, How happy were the winter 
evenings, when a visit of a neighbor brought out the 
apples, nuts and cider, and I was indulged with a 
respite from study, and listened to conversation, 
which generally turned upon politics or religion. * * 

The opening of the academy at Florida was attended 
by one of those efforts for local improvements which 
too ofien prove merely convulsive, as this one did, 
but can seldom be injurious. Too much is expected 
of them, and the failure to realize all brings reaction, 
followed by ridicule, the most effective weapon of 
conservatism. The ascent to an academy from a 
school which was of the lowest class, never attaining 
half the stability or character which belongs to the 
common school under our present district system, 
was abrupt, and therefore impossible. Nevertheless, 
teacher, parents and pupils were of one consent in 
trying it. Very ludicrous incidents occurred. The 
plan embraced four distinct measures, all of which 
seemed to the pupils of my age, and perhaps even to 
our rural parents, new inventions. 

First, we were to learn to “ declaim select pieces.” 
Second, we were to “write original compositions.” 
Third, we were to have a “ debating society.’”’ Fourth, 
an annual and semi-annual “ dramatic exhibition.” 
Charles Jackson, a farmér’s son, I think 14 years old, 
but large enough for 18, dull and awkward, was 
called upon to open the exercises in declamation, 
with the speech of Romulus on the foiindation of 
Rome. At the first attempt, taking his place in the 
middle of the school room, with arms hanging straight 
downward, and eyes dropped to the floor, he spoke 
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the speech in a low and perfectly monotonous man- 
ner, and was dismissed with the master’s criticism 


that he had done very well for the first effort, but on 
the next Thursday he must speak with head erect, 
and turn from one side of the audience toward the 
other. With continued prompting he managed to lift 
his eyes and roll his head from right to left, with regu- 
lar alternation, through the whole exercise. This 
proved, to the awkward boy, a sad encouragement, 
when it brought the further requisition that, on the 
third rehearsal, he should gesticulate with his arms 
and change the posture of his feet. He honestly de 
clared that he could not understand the process, nor 
the object of the required movements of his arms and 
legs. 

Thereupon the master opened a page of the 
Monitor, and showing him a diagram in which the 
orator was represented standing with head erect, fac- 
ing a dotted line drawn across the opposite wall, a 
similar dotted line drawn across under his feet, one 
arm horizontally extended from the shoulder, with a 
dotted line extending from the end of the thumb to 
the wall, and the other end raised at an angle of 45°, 
with a dotted line from the thumb of that hand stretch- 


ing also diagonally to the wall. The diagram only 
confused the pupil still more. The master cleared 
up the affair by taking a stand and going through the 
motions indicated by the diagram, shifting his feet 


first to one side and then to the other, lifting one arm 
and then the other, and thus showing how easily it 
could be done. 

Thereupon Charles, thus instructed, took, the 
master’s place, and aiming as well as he could at the 
points designated on the wall, and turning his head 
to the right, lifted his right arm out, straight and 
stiff; then, suddenly dropping “that arm and turning 
his head to the left, he lifted the other to the same 
position, and so, with the regularity, precision, and 
quickness of a clock pendulum, sawed the air, and 
meanwhile, with a drawling intonation, addressed 
the people of the newly-established city of Rome in 
a manner that Livy’ never dreamed of : 


** Tf all the strength of cities, (sawing with right arm, 


Lay in the height of their ramfa (sawing with left arm, 

Or the depth of their ditch awing with right arm), 

We should have great reason to be in fear (sawing with left 
arm) 

For that which we have now éui/?’’ (sawing with right arm). 


Charles Jackson, I think, was discouraged. He 
certainly never became even a stump orator or a 
Methodist exhorter. 

It was mine to lead off in the second great enter- 
prise—that of “ original composition.” Not having 
the least idea of what was wanted, or how it was 
to be done, I moved to the side of Robert Armstrong, 
a young man 18 years old, self possessed and capable 
of instructing me, because he had already been a 
pupil at the famous Academy of Mendham, New 
Jersey. He told me nothing was easier. ‘“ You 
are,” said he, “ first to take a subject, and then all you 
have to do is to write about it.” “ But,” said I 
‘“‘what is a subject?” He replied, “It is anythin 
you want to write about. “But,” said I, “I don 
know anything that I want to write about. I wish I 
could see a composition.”” ‘ Well,” said he, ‘if you 
won’t tell, I will show you an old one of mine that I 
wrote at Mendham.”’ Having bound myself to se- 
crecy, he showed me a composition, which was after 
this sort: “*On Drunkenness.” (A heavy black line 
was drawn under this caption). ‘ Drunkenness is 
the worst of all vices.” 
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sustained the proposition thus confidently ann 
I do not know why, perl 


followed an ar 


’ 
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ips beca isc l W 


tic lly an optimist, I decided instantly that I 

not choose for my subject anything that was n 
bad, or wicked. So I said, “I will choose a dif 
subject, and will show the composition to you wher 


it is written.”’ He promised me his |} p. I 


i 
with great labor my essay, brought it, ar 
it to him It began: “On Virtue. Virtu t] 
best f all vices!’ My success in my de tm 


seemed as hope less a Charles Jacl on’s in | 


BISMARCK, 


Pomevern, from Po AZ Sclavic words, 1 


‘* beside the sea.” Its English equivalent, | 
nia, expresses the same meaning. 


bounds it on the north, hence its nam lr 
north German land has been the home of the 


marcks for six hundred years ince the é 

century. Warriors and statesmen, men of bl 

men of piety, grace the annals of the family Son 

noble in name, but ignoble in conduct and lif N 
“ ' = ; 

a few men and women rich in pious and her é 
These long family lineages constitute a1 


pl xing kind of historic reading; entanglement 
names, dates, minute tracings of the ramifi 
kinship, to their remotest findings Withal tl 
mething very honorable in a long and wort} t 
ily lineage Its numerous stories of noble 
weave wreaths of glory around the homes and hear 
of centuries, and incite the descendants to ado: 
memory of the fathers with a brave and truth- 
lif lo such an inheritance Otto Von Bisma 


p! 


heir He was born April 1, 1815. He had th 
iers and two sisters. As 1 


talents of the whole family centered in one chil 
Otto. Save a brother and sister, all died y 

Fis parents usually passed the winter m 
Berlin. Already in 1821, Otto was put to scl 
here, along with his only surviving elder brother 
Here, under various private tutors and prof I 
laid the foundation of his great learnir n f | 
ready and perfect use of the English a Frey 
languages, besides that of his own tongu His f 

was a man of influence, who filled im] nt of 
of state. ‘ Handsome, personable and cheerful, f 
of humor and wit,”’ with moderate intellectual power 
but fine qualitie f heart. His mother wa ly 


fine education, esteemed for her beauty an 





jualities; “ wise, ambitious, and somewhat } 

She early sought to awaken ambition in her tw I 
Before the mind of Otto, she held up the attractior 
ofad plom itic Career. For this she thou rht he w 


pecially fitted; and this in the end he select 
She was inclined to live in a style beyond the 1 
of her husband. She was fond of fashional Be 





life; her husband loved the country, « uly | 
Pomeranian home. Although often weary of Berlin, 
he yielded to her wishes. To the end of h ife he 
was fond of hunting, as is his son Otto; neve 
happy as when returning frorn an exciting cl W 

1 stag or a brace of hares She was passionately 

of playing chess of which she was acomplete mi 


How the old gentleman indulged in these sy 


bes in a letter to his sister in 1844. ‘We 
go out in the pouring rain, or at six degrees of frost, 
accompanied by Ihle, Bellin and Cl 
Id) 


Otto descr 


uush in a sportsmanlike way, silent as the 
rave, as the wind blows through the cover, whe 
we are all fully convinced—even perhay y fatl 
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nell, and that he knows full well. After he became 
Prime Minister of the German Empire, he would often 
go out of his way to pass No, 18, in the street called 
Konigsgraben, in Berlin, the home of his old friend, 
Dr. Bonnell, and that of his own boyhood. With 
touching interest he even now yet occasionally strolls 
along that way, and looks up at the small window of 
the room he occupied as a student. The window has 
been walled up, but his heart still finds the spot. 

Well may the venerable teacher feel a little proud 
of his pupil. And very touching and beautiful is the 
ardor with which Bismarck greets and honors his 
early friend. After the victory of Sadowa, in July, 
1866, when all Europe rang with the praises of the 
great Minister of Prussia, he entered Berlin with the 
then King William. The enthusiasm of the people 
knew no bounds. When the storm of applause had 
somewhat abated, a white-haired old gentleman step- 
ped out of the vast, tumultuous crowd—it was the 
Director, Dr. Bonnell. Bismarck seized his early 
teacher by both hands, and thanked him heartily for 
a poetic greeting with which he had presented him on 
his return, merrily regretting that he had not been 
able to reply in Alsaic verse. The Chief Burgo- 
master of Berlin, sitting opposite, asked whether 
the Minister President sent his sons to the same in- 
stitution. ‘ Certainly,” answered Bismarck; ‘‘and ] 
myself wasalso a scholar of Bonnell.”” And so he in 
troduced his teacher in the heartiest manner. 

It is said that in his early school days, his teachers 
seldom had occasion to reprove or punish him. 
Studying seemed to be a comparatively easy task for 
him. In 1831, the cholera broke out in Berlin. His 
father, alarmed for the safety of the boy, ordered him 
to return home as soon as the first case was heard of. 
As he longed to go home, he was eager to hear of a 
case. Perhaps the papers did not announce the un- 
favorable news promptly. Boylike, he must go in 
search of a cholera case. He hired a horse and rode 
several times to “‘ Frederick’s Field,’ in which dis- 
trict the disease was expected to appear first. On one 
of these rides his horse fell and sprained the boy’s 
leg. Great was the alarm of Master Bonnell, when 
the injured student was brought to his house. In- 
stead of going home, he was confined to his dreary 
sick bed for awhile, yet he bore his troubles with a 
cheerful heart. 

A French writersays: “The education of the Ger- 
man Universities begins where that of most nations 
in Europe ends.” In Germany the Gymnasium, in 
thoroughness of intellectual discipline and training, is 
equal to the most, and superior to some of our Ameri- 
can Colleges. There it is an institution preparatory 
to the University. To which of the renowned, Uni- 
versities of Germany should he go? Heidelberg was 
his preference. But then already, as now, Heidelberg 
was famous for beer-drinking and duels. The mother 
protested against his choice. She could not entrust 
the education of her son, then not yet seventeen years 
of age, tosuch a nursery of infidelity and rowdyism. 
At the advice of a friend she proposed the University 
of Gottingen. He cheerfully consented. He longed 
for the unrestrained liberty of student life at the Uni- 
versity. To him it was a perilous change. Entirely 
free from parental and academic restraint, he threw 
aside books for awhile, and was carried along with the 
convivial current of fast young men. In a wholeses- 
sion he attended only a few lectures. Of course he 
must fight duels; indeed, fought one with a Jewish 
lad before he left Berlin. The Jew gave him a cut 
in the leg, while he cut off the Jew’s spectacles. At 
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term he was engaged in seme Ywenty duels. 
he received a cut in his face, whose sca 
this day. 


nary industry, he stood pretty good examinat 
was during these days of wild revelry that] 
has not been able to shake off. One of 
orderly student associates was our own Lothr 
ley, the celebrated historian of the Nether] 


coming of obstacles. A boot-maker repeated 
him as to the furnishing of his boots. At si 
one morning his servant roused the 

chanic with the question! * Are Herr von B 


Ten minutes later there was another loud 
shoemaker’s bell. ‘* Are Herr von Bisma: 

ready yet?’ “No.” And so it went on ¢ 
minutes until the lying shoomaker could end 
longer, The boots were soon thereat 


er res 


and thin.” His pale face gave him a de 
pearance. Yet his health, as a rule, was 
has always been a hearty eater. Only afte: 
reached mature life, did his stature devel 
present grand and kingly form. This is part 


} 


to training. He has from a youth studiously 


a stooping or careless posture. His sons h 
in the same way. At table, in society, and 
tasks he ordered them always to sit, stand 


straight, like a soldier on drill. 


He has from a boy been passionately fond « 
at his advanced age, there are few men in 
man Empire who ean ride a horse more 
than Bismarck, His horse Caleb, a d: 
more fleet-footed than handsome, was hi 
charger. He carried his master at a spee 
people could scarcely believe. He took hi 


mare with him on long journeys, and sadly 
her absence when depriy ed of her services. 
have been a grand sight to see her careering 
the Thiergarten at Berlin, or dashing after d 
Pomeranian parks, proud of her lordly ride: 
and hunting were his favorite pastimes. ‘1 


a child he has been fond of dumb animal 
spent much money in fine horses and do 


most comfortable royal coach has no charm 
such as the saddle. And as he rises in hi 
the German Reichstag, his noble form an 
physique towering above all his colleagues, 1 
his early friends are reminded of his bold anc 
rides o’er heath and moor, through rain an 
breasting the elements and breathing with his 
strong lungs the pure air of heaven.” 

Some ambitious young men imagine that 
necessary to become great is to imitate the vice 
tain great men. Some youths affect to writ 

t=) 


anthrope. It is a wonder that they do not | 


wights may imitate Bismarck in some of h 





This wild life left him little time and inclinati 
study. Still, by dint of occasional fits of ext 


boots ready yet ?”’ The sleepy maker said 


When a boy and youth Bismarck grew tal 


back riding. And we venture the assertion tl 


could we see a favorite dog sitting on a chair 
table, his master at his hard work. ‘To this 


poetry by indulging in their cups and acting t] 
means try to get a club foot like his. B 


excesses, with the hope that such an experie1 


Gottingen he fought oftener. Four Hanoverians 
laughed at his dress. He called one of them “ ein 
dummer junger” (foolish fellow). The result is a 
challenge from the four Hagoverians. During « 
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d lop genius. They were serious drawbac! 
} overcome them, and in spite of them. bi 
t I give the good and bad qualities of hi e 
§ g : 
character—the good as an incentive to virtue, th 
warning against sin. A life of pleasure dot 
always bring happiness, After the close of hi 
versity reer, he undertook to manage his fat 
estate in Pomerania. Kniephof it was called 
, -_ Inctive by peiieaiil 
bart ed and unproductive by mismanagemen 
soon improved matters. Therein already he show 
certain mental powers, on a small theatre, whicl 


made him the controlling spirit of 


then have 


empire. While lord of the Kniephof, mana 

n f farm laborers, he was still in ne 1 
fast young man. He made all his journeys on 
back ; metimes rode from eighteen to thirty 
t vening parties. Yet he felt sad and lonely 
by himself. Often he was harassed with 
life, and a painful sense of its vanity \ 
habits continued the same. Older and m 
people shook their heads at his exce I] 
surely be ruined in character and purse, tl 

ted Kniephof became the re t of « 

comrades, and resounded with their wv 

Son called it Kneiphof instead of Ki 
K means a pot-house or drinking reso 
}; me was the meaning of the put H 
y men discussed politics, the host leadir 
di yn “He made an impr: non all 
( issociates said afterwards. Meat 
inw y battled against his wild inclination 
rd 1 book 1 various subject works of 
phi hy and theology. The h 1j 
great hus matters went on for v] 
length Kniephof of a sudden | myst 
juiet and lerly. What could it mean I 
is going to India,” said som He is | 
] s id other 

\ few years later he met a certain 1 ] 
the h e of a noble friend. Possessi: ch 
natu beauty and intelligence, he at once 
aff nfor her. Whethershe loved him in tur 
f i while questionable. And when he I 
her heart, it was d 


a ficult to rain the ynsent 
The lover of his daug] 
to him as ** Mad Bismarck.” 
father, Herr Von Puttkammer, received Bisn 
letter, asking for the hand of his daughter 


fath 


, fil 


W h 


ywn into consternation. He was re] 
be a pious man. No oath was heard amor 
many laborers. And when they brought hom 


li; loads of grain in harvest 


them with the devout words: “ Let us all give 
t \y : Che good father never dreamed t 
daughter, so piously trained, could love 


I She was so gentle and mild; 
the posite. Those who are of kindred sou 


time, he would 
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i 
we vether When the poor girl frankly ack 
edged her ifiection, he felt “as if he had been 
with an axe.”’ Her mother protested against s 
inwise choice. One day Bismarck clasped hi 


to his eart in the old la ly’s presence, 


melted her to tears. She gave her cordial « 


und ever thereafter was one of her distinguishes 
in-law’s warmest friends. The name of B 
fhanced was Fohanna Fredericka Charl 


thea Elenote Von Puttkhammer ! 
subsequent name, Counte 
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occasiohs, she is one of the most simply dressed wo- 
men in the society gathered around her. Her store- 
bills are said to be less than those of many of the 
housewives of the Berlin merchants. Not unfre- 
quently she is seen driving out ina calico dress. 
Phese simple, unaffected, useful habits of German 
housewives among the nobility, are a commendable. 
and pleasing feature of their social life. 


sontilapistleiiaclaeidinanias 
TEACHING A LITTLE CHILD. 
MISS E. M. COE. 


HE education of even a little child is 

of importance. It will require time to 
convince the public of this, as it is supposed 
that nothing can be done for it until it 
reaches the age of eight years. The ques- 
tion then is, What is to be taught, and how 
itisto be done? By considering the subject 
we see that a child is to be trained up to 
happiness, not only here but hereafter. It 
is beginning to be understood that some- 
thing more can be done year by year to add 
to the sum of human happiness. The teacher 
will naturally ask, How can a little child be 
rightly educated? Now a child is in my 
school but four hours per day, and all the 
rest of the time at home. We can do much 
here, but who is at work the rest of the time? 
The home instruction of most little children 
is not only very deficient but given in a 
wrong way. Hence they come with bad 
habits to start with. So that a part of our 
duty is to remove these and teach right ones. 
Among the first things to be thought of is 
our attitude towards little children upon 
their entrance. We must cause them to feel 
that school is a pleasant place, that teachers 
are their friends. We must encourage them 
to have confidence in us. We must try to 
understand them. To do this, encourage 
them totalk. We begin with children three 
years ofage, you know, and their minds are 
wholly uncultivated and have very little de- 
velopment. Still they have ideas; they can 
be educated. 

The great objective point will be of course 
the perceptive faculties. ‘There is much said 
about the cultivation of the perceptive fac- 
ulties, and we must have clear ideas about 
what we mean by the terms we use. To 
cultivate the perceptive faculties is to teach 
the child fo think about the things he sees. 

The work at home has not been directed 
towards this end. 
not been properly selected. We must take 
the child and see that he is cultivated on all 
sides. Now a child is full of activity, and 








The books given have | 
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his active powers must receive attention. 
Hence we must be sure and give him occupa- 
tion. ‘The word as we use it means a great 
deal. We let our children receive instruc- 
tion for twenty minutes and then take ten 
minutes for exercise, for singing, marching, 
and suitable plays. I have devised a 
suitable exercises that especially employ the 
upper part of the body, the arms, the hands, 
the lungs, the fingers; because the lower 
part of the body is pretty well exercised by 
the walking and running the child does. 
Three things must be borne in mind con- 
tinually: Fresh Air, Exercise, and Occupa- 
tion. Fresh air in education is of the 
highest importance. At the end of each 
twenty minutes the children gather at the 
piano, and the windows in the part where 
| they have been sitting are thrown open, and 


‘ 


thus they get fresh air to breathe. While 
this is being done we sing and exercise. I 


am of the opinion that genuine exercise is 


these they soon tire; of the exercise with 
music and songs they never weary. 
the songs are a positive advantage to them, 
in giving them new thoughts. 

Now, as to the Occupations themselves. 
We call them thus rather than 
though such they really are. Every day 
something is done to enlarge their knowl- 
edge of the Animal, Vegetable and Mineral 
Kingdoms. ‘This must be done 
yet systematically, so that in the course of 
months a little child’ will know not only a 
good deai about each, but will be observing 
a good deal also on his own account. We 
ask them to bring something daily that God 
has made, and so we have coal, leaves, 
feathers, butterflies and fruits. We thus at- 
tempt to draw the attention of the children 
to the wonderful world in which we live, 
and to have them acquainted with it. As 
to the kindergarten occupations, I shall 
speak of them in detail in future lectures, as 
you know I shall meet you three times each 
week, The use of these Occupations, or 
gifts, as they are sometimes called, requires 
) the highest skill. They must not be used 
when something more stimulating and pow- 
erful is needed. 

It will be seen that this preparation 
awakens a child’s desire to know. Hence, 
by a suitable course of lessons, longer or 
shorter, as the case may be, varying with 
each child, the little one will be fitted in 
|time to undertake the task of learning to 

read. Among the various occupations one 
| of the most interesting, is that of color, I 
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mean the learning of the 
the comparison and grading of them, Itisa 
great error to use more than one color at 
time. I take, first, a blue ball, and the 
we attempt to weave this color into our 
quired knowledge, the blue sky, etc. 


yy the 


The great object we propose is by 


most natural means to interest and develop 
the child’s mind. The study of th 
means requires a life-time; the teacher by 


knowing them becomes ; 
and possessed of exhaustless resource 


NV. ¥. School J 


HUXLEY ON EDUCATION. 
“THE one superlative advantage derived 
| the earnest 
the habitual, nay, almost instinctive desir 
for truth which it invariably creates in every 
incere student. This desire for truth, in its 
turn, breeds the faculty of discerning truth 





from study of scien 


and ul 


l ultimately develops into that clear, los 
cal condition of mind which seems to she 
light on every thing that it approaches. ‘1 
great public cannot ever become acx 
with the chief labors of a great s 
except by hearsay; but it can readily re 
nize his eminence by the clear discernm 
of truth, the lucid statement of 
arguments, with which he a 
most common-place subject t 
To truly estimate Professor Huxley’s labo: 
as 2 paleontologist or osteologist, requir 

knowledge of these 


D 


his own. But no person can read even tl 


subjects almost equal 


implest of the lay sermons or addresses in | 
last volume without being impressed by t 
fact that he is in the presence of a master 
mind, of a mind that, whatever its chosen 
field of labor, must always recognize truth 
with unerring certainty, seize it with ir 


force, and shape it with artistic sk 
into a form so complete, so peri ct, that it 


; 


carries the same power of conviction as the 


evidence of the senses. 


nee 

Of the fifteen different articles, scatter 
originally through as many different pul 
gathered into the one \y 
ume before us, ten are more or less 


cations, but now 
pure 
cientific in their subjects, though all apy 
to cultivated lay readers, while five are de- 
voted to a subject that has an absolutely 
universal interest; and it is well for the 


reader that, in the order of arrangen 


precedence has been given to the latter. 
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names of colors, | 


J 
within the reach of every one’s knowledge. 










| For tl irm of! th author’s mn ner 
ch, t it even thoug itiess re iders ittra ed 
by the general interest in the earlier « VS, 
| will be 1 n bly led on to follow hi } '@ 
‘the physi basis of life,’’ or ** th n- 
| tific aspects of posit sm,’’? from which they 
night hav run I encountered il 
very threshold. 
| 
ct of most general inter 
1 ¢ d by P sor Huxley, is o1 ‘ t 
{ om cau ¢ considera 
nm amor oursel\ ‘¢ educatio! 
of | rincipal o ts 1s to po it 
ithe defi ( of our present sy f 
lt hing, no h in its methods, (for 
tnese he retell to ¢ y cidentally 
|the matter taught. What he says of En t 
chool | ilmost with « il fore to 
own ( I 1 mre he Sa) aia I 
n 1 what taught } 
\ ch to read, write, and cipher 
more oO! well; but i very lar ro 
portion »t so well as to take pl 
ure 1! ! or to D ble to write the 
commol! properly W 
much } vit of placing implicit in 
the | I rity i our Americal 
( m 0] +} t wre re ipt ; nk 
that 7 rk « ild carcely t 
| th 1, W ot] ll t Y if 
| Annual | t of G ral Si ver, | C- 
I" T i t { I | State Mi tary \ 1} 
t West | { ist publ d, w d the 
follo t h, which, from it ree 
} ind Il I Vide : 3 rness of \ 
cert ly tled to ’b ted as au rity 
‘The results of the late examination,”’ says 
+} rene! ] «é] ve.W t} rr ter force t] er 
before, d ted the attention of thea lemic 
ithorit to the utterly superficial system 
of educat mingly prevalent through- 
it the « I no longer u yr 
rpr to find candidate rejected t 
| 
West Point deficiency in the ] ry 
branch [ common hool « 

I ig tne juirement {ol d 
11S ) ( I not b ynd ti ( pac 
ty rf yrdinar | l of the non 
chools, it is doubtful whether one t of 
the vacancies at the idemy could be filled 
without the one year’s preparation for exami- 
nation provided for by law This statement 
1y seem extraordinary, but it is bor ut 
by the experi of every merchant, | r 


or lawyer, whose business brings hi 
h the class of boys graduating, 
co} Tall mma 


ufter \ Trom our common nose 1G 
idemies, and it furnishes a startli1 
tration of the misdirection of th ff 
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and of the frightful waste of time devoted 
for eight or nine years in succession to at- 
tendance in our common schools. 

The reproach of devoting too much time 
to classical studies is perhaps less deserved 
by our schools than’ by the English. Nor 
would it be just to Professor Huxley to 
represent him as depreciating the earnest 
and enlightened pursuit of classical learning. 
He protests emphatically against the infer- 
ence. ‘‘I have not,’’ he says, ‘‘the least 


desire to speak ill of such occupations, nor | 


any sympathy with those who run them 
down. On the contrary, if my opportunities 
had lain in that direction, there is no inves- 
tigation into which I could have thrown 
myself with greater delight than that of an- 
tiquity.”’ What he does object to, and 
rightly objects to, is, that to these and sim- 
ilar studies the best years of our lives should 
be devoted, fo the exclusion of all those 
studies which would benefit us in our prac- 
tical career ; that practically a child is told 
on first entering school, ‘‘There you shall 
toil, or be supposed to toil; but there you 
shall not learn one single thing of all those 
you will most want to know the moment 
you leave school and enter upon the practi- 
cal business of life. You will in all proba- 
bility go into business, but you shall not 
know where, or how, any article of com- 
merce is produced, or the difference between 
an export or an import, or the meaning of 
the word ‘ capital.” Very probably you may 
become a manufacturer ; but you shall not 
be provided with the means of understand- 


’ 
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edge of the laws of the physical world, of 


the relations of cause and effect, will do 
more to remove the evils under which society 
labors than all other knowledge combined, 
and that, therefore, these laws should be 
made the subject of more general study, and 
should be made the principal object of every 
class of education. 

If ever a people has suffered from igno- 
rance of the natural laws which regulate man’s 
well-being upon earth, it is surely the people 
of the United States to-day. Are we too 
proud to profit by the warning words of one 


| of America’s best friends, of one of Eng 


ing the working of one of your own steam- | 


engines, or the nature of the raw products 
you employ. . . . You will have to 
take your share in making laws which may 
prove a blessing or a curse to millions of 


men. But you shall not hear one word re- | 
| sents no unsurmountable difficulties. His 


specting the political organization of your 
country; the meaning of the controversy 
between Free-traders and Protectionists shall 


land’s noblest, bravest, truest sons?—//a 


> - 


STUDY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
NO. VII. 


E have now glanced at a few of the 
W leading poets, and will devote a mo- 
ment to the conside ration of two or three of 
the best prose writers of England. Among 
these the most worthy of study, perhaps, is 
Thomas Carlyle. This man has probably 
given a greater stimulus to thought than any 


other writer of the pres nt century Pos 
sessed of great force and originality, “he fell, 
as we think quite naturally, into a style 


which many critics have pronounced affected, 
and which has been designated by the Brit- 
ish reviewers as Carlyles We know many 
people of intelligence who complain that 
they cannot understand him. ‘Their failure, 
we think, proceeds from a wa t of imagina- 
tion, from a lack of « capac ity to enter into 
other moods than those habitual with them- 
selves, from an unsympathetic character. 
To a reader bringing to the study a mindat 
once sympathetic and versatile, Carlyle pre- 


| humor is well-nigh unrivaled, though many 


never have been mentioned to you; you) 


shall not so much as know that there are 
such things as economic laws.”’ 

We desire in this connection to direct the 
attention of our readers to the volume itself, 
which contains a large amount of solid, 
substantial truth, in clear, plain, and admi- 
rable English, and to point out especially 
that one of the foremost Englishmen of our 
time, a man to whose influence with his own 
countrymen the influence of scarcely any 


would pronounce it grim, some, more ill- 
natured than they, saturnine. His ‘‘ Sartor 
Resartus’’ is one of the most original and 
delightful of books to him who can under 
stand it, and his ‘‘ French Revolution’’ is 
nothing less than fascinating, though it is 


true that to read it one must be pretty well 


versed in the period of French history of 


which it treats before he begins the work. 
If any reader of these papers should de- 


sire to make the acquaintancevof this truly 


American of our day is to be compared, is | 
persistently devoting his talents to the dis- | but we warn him, at the outset, that he had 


semination of the great truth, that a knowl- 


wonderful genius we would recommend him 


to begin with the ‘* Latter-Day Pamphlets ;’ 
} 


' better save himself the trouble and expense 
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of purchase unless he can lay aside all pas- | 
sion and divest himself-of all heat, other- | 
wise what commonly passes among us for | 
patriotism, will be excited to a violent 
pitch of antagonism, since Carlyle no more 
spares our prejudices than he does those of 
his compatriots. The following short ex- 
tract must serve as a sample of his mode of 
treating a subject. It is part of his reply to 
an American correspondent, Jefferson Brick. 
Carlyle is contrasting Bobus Houndsditch, 
the rich sausage-maker, with the “ Bisho] 
of our Diocese.’’ After frankly admitting 
the Bishop’s weak points, he proceeds : 

‘*The Bishop I, for my part, do much pre- 
ferto Bobus. The Bishop has human sense 
and breeding of various kinds ; considerable 
ki owledge of Greek, if you should ever 
want the like of that ; knowledge of many 
things; and speaks the English language 
in a grammatical manner. He is bred to 
courtesy, to dignified composure, as to a 
second nature ; a gentleman, every fibre of 
him, which, @f itself, is something very 
considerable. * * Bobus, for twice the an- 
nual money,—brings sausages, possibly 
horseflesh, cheaper to market than another 
Brick, if you will reflect, it is not ‘aristocratic 
England,’ it is the united posterity of Adam 
who are grown in some essential respect 
stupider than barbers’ blocks Barbers’ 
blocks would at least say nothing, and nof 
elevate, by their universal suffrages, an un- 
fortunate Bobus to that bad height,’’—that 
is, an income of ten thousand pounds 

The ‘*Essays’’ are delightful. ‘That on 
Burns must please nearly all readers of in- 
telligence. 

A word in reference to Thacker 
Dickens. Dickens has a hundred r 
among us where Thackeray has one. B 
nevertheless Thackeray is the greater 
His ‘‘Vanity Fair’’ is the greatest novel that 
ever was written. We de not intend to d 


; 


preciate Dickens 


* r. 





he has done a vast « 
go yd, and scare ely any evil, but he has never 
produced a single truly noble character. 
This Thackeray has done, and the cha 
so often brought against him, that he 

natured and misanthropic is utterly wit! 


foundation. But he dissects remorsel 


’ 


hence his unpopularity among such pe 

Of Charlotte Bronté and George I rt 
we will only say that the former is mor 
dramatic than the latter, who has, however 
the greater breadth. A _ beginner 
first read Charlotte Bronté’s “ Jane Eyr 
and of George Eliot, the ‘*Mill on tl 


1 


Floss ;’’ her most artistic and beautiful w 
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EXAMINATION QUESTIONS 


THE OHI 


oT HE following extended list of Ex 

a nation Questions we take from ne 
last volume of the Ohio Educational Monthh 
The full set of papers is given, omittin; ly 
the questions in Analytic il Geometry id 
Calculus, Latin, and Greek. Teachers in 
Pennsylvania, who are alive, will be much 
interested in comparing these questions 
with those proposed to themselves in their 
local and special examinations. Pr W. 
D. Henkle, editor of Zhe Alonthh, of 
this list: 

‘‘Many teachers have a gre it d ! te 
know the requirements of the State Boar 
of Examine: The object of the Vv 
reference to State Certificates was not to re 
lieve teachers from the dread of local ex- 
aminations, but rather to furnish a m of 
awarding diplomas to teachers of eminent 
qualifications for t work of education. 
When we were working on the codified 
school bill, several years ago, we attempted 
to secure a provision for ten-year certificate 
good al ! e State, which certificate 
would rmediate between tl State 
Life Certificates and County Certificates 
Such ce s could reasonably be ht 
for by y dese teachers not yet 
known to fam Io give an idea of what 
th ! nt State B d of Examit re 
doing, we give a ] of ques s used by 
them at tne 1! ent examination in C n- 
nat! We irdiy know whether or 1 to 
apologize for taking up so much sg] In 
their pul yn when we consider that, so 
far as W vy remember 10 samples ft our 
ot Exar } yn qu sh e ever bee! 
published in t journal, and that w ive 
I ved calls from teachers for t] 
pu icatl eq ) 
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$1259.62 on credit of 90 days, taking in payment-a 
note which he had discounted at bank on the same 
day at 10 per cent.; what was his net gain? Avdlyze: 
A can cut a cord of wood in 3f of a day, B in % of 
a day, C can cut as much as both A and B; how long 
would it take the three together to cut 2% cords? 
What per cent. of the square root of 39.69 is the cube 
root of 373.248? What must be the asking price of 
cloth costing $3.29 per yard, that I may deduct 12% 
per cent., and still gain 124 per cent. on the cost? 

GEOMETRY.—What is a straight line? Draw such 
a line through a given point to touch a given circle, 
the point being exterior to the circle. What is a cir- 
cle? Inscribe a circle in a given triangle. Divide a 
given straight line into three parts proportional to 
three given straight lines. Construct a mean propor- 
tional between two given straight lines. Prove that 
if the diagonals of a quadrilateral mutually bisect each 
other, the figure is a parallelogram. Prove that the 
common chord of two intersecting circles bisects the 
common tangent. 

TRIGONOMETRY AND SURVEYING. 
Co-sine, Tangent, Co-tangent, Secaut, 
Versed-sine. Trace the changes of sign in the Sine, 
Co-sine, Tangent, and Co-tangent as the angle varies 
from zero to 360°. Prove that the sides of a plane 
triangle are proportional to the sines of the opposite 
angles. Determine the height of a tower situated on 
an inaccessible hill. Explain the method of platting 
a survey from the field notes. 

GRAMMAR.—Analyze the followin 
parse the italicized words: 


-Define Sine, 
Co-secant, 


g sentence, and 


yo at the post 
“* Where he hath set me 7 his providence 
* 1 chouse /ov one to meet him face to face,— 
** No faithless servant frightened from my task, 
** But ready when the Lord of the harvest calls.’’ 

Give the rules for the formation of the plural num- 
ber, and pluralize the following nouns: genus, genius, 
canto, chromo, nebula, amanuensis, 9, and Mr. 
Brown; also, give the declension of the last. Define 
Mode and Tense, and parse the italicized verbs that 
follow: “Would that I were a weaver.” ‘*’ Twere 
wise in man to give it then a tongue.” Illustrate 
fully the proper use of may, can, shall, will, should 
and would. Give synopsis of the verb smize, indica- 
tive and subjunctive modes, active and passive voices, 
first person, singular number. Define Defective, Re- 
dundant and Impersonal verbs, and give examples. 
In what ways are negatives formed? What is the 
rule for double negatives? Has the following sen- 
tence an affirmative equivalent? ‘And we feel no 
assurance that she is not destined to see the end of 
them all.’”’ In what do the following sentences differ 
from each other in meaning? (a) If my friend lives 
in Philadelphia I will visit him. (4) If my friend 
live in Philadelphia I shall visit him. Show, by 
means of sentences, the correct and incorrect use of 
pleonasm. Correct the following sentences: ““Theism 
can only be opposed by polytheism,” “In syntax 
there is what grammarians call concord or agreement, 
and government.”’ “These may be carried on pro- 
gressively above any assignable limit.’”’ ‘The chief 
ind fundamental rules of syntax are common to the 
English as well as to the Latin tongue.” “Thus a 
circle, a square, a triangle, or a hexagon please the 
eye by their regularity.” What in the light of gram- 
mar constitutes a perfect sentence ? 

MENTAL PHILOSOPHY.—What is a mental faculty ? 
Give the classification of the powers of the intellect. 
What is perception? Distinguish it from sensation. 
Of what professional value to the teacher is a knowl- 


EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 


edge of mental philosophy ? 
what faculty furnished, and how distinguished from 
all other truths ? 

NATURAL PHILOsOPHY.—Define the terms hy- 
pothesis, theory, law, and force, as used in physics. 
A body weighs 15 pounds in air and 7 pounds in 
water: another body weighs 76 pounds in air and 12 
pounds in water: how do they compare in volume 
A body has fallen a distance of 2316 feet: how 


long was it in falling, what was its final velocity, and 
what was the distance passed over during the last 
second? How can the specific gravity of solids 


lighter than water be determined? A cubical ves 
sel, each side of which is 2 feet, has a capacity of 
§00 pounds of water: what must be the bulk of a 
hollow vessel of copper, weighing 5 pounds, which 


will just float in this water? The specific gravity 
of absolute alcohol is .79. To what height will thi 


alcohol rise in a Torricellian tube, when the mercurial 
barometer indicates a height of 29.75 inches? Ex 


plain how the height of a mountain can be approxi- 
mately measured by the barometer, the thermometer, 
and the variation in the boiling point of water? 
Upon what do the velocity and intensity of light de- 
pend? What is meant by specific heat? Explain 


methods for determining the specific heat of bodies. 
State the theories of electric ity. Describe the mag 
netic needle. To what variations is it subjected ? 

PoLITICAL EcoNoMy.—What was the origin of the 
Mercantile System? What is meant by the Balance 
of Trade? Name three forms of monopoly. What 
action, regarding monopolies, was taken by the 
English Parliament during the reign of James I. ? 
Name some advantages and some disadvantages re 
sulting from division of labor. How are labor and 
capital mutually dependent upon each other? Are 
“strikes” useful? How are the 
manufacturing interests of a country related ? 
the introduction of improved machinery affect labor 
favorably or unfavorably? ‘Why? When was the 
first United States Bank chartered? Describe the 
national bank system of 1863. What is the distin 
tion between a tariff for revenue and protective 
tariff? What is meant by “funding adebt’? Men- 
tion some of the peculiarities of the English National 
Debt. Distinguish between a direct and an indirect 
tax. How do specific duties differ from ad valorem 
duties? 

ASTRONOMY.—By what methods can the earth’s 
diameter be computed ? Name the elements of the 
orbit of a planet. How can we determine the dis- 
tance and size of a heavenly body ? I 


agricultural and 


Does 


How is the pre- 
cession of the equinoxes produced ? What is meant by 
the equation of time? Name and describe the Nort} 
ern circumpolar constellations, What curves are de 
scribed by comets? What must be the form of its 
orbit in order that a comet may have a periodic time ? 
State Bode’s Law. Give Kepler’s laws of planetary 
motion. What is meant by the “ problem of the 
three bodies’? How isthe eccentricity of the earth’s 
orbit determined? Is it a variable or invariable 
quantity ? Regarding the mean distance of the earth 
from the sun as a unit, the mean distance of Mars 
from the sun is 1.5237: required the periodic time of 
the latter ? 

U.S. CONSTITUTION.—Name and describe the three 
forms of colonial government. What attempts were 
made to unite the colonies before the meeting of the 
First Continental Congress? What were the most 


2 





} 


prominent defects in the Articles of Confederation 
What states recommended amendments to the Consti- 





Primary truths: by 
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n. What fluids 


What fluids aid intestinal digestion ? 


What pect 
I tions of 
What is 


i the power of Congress 


of impeaching 


utriation? Whatr 
erritorial officers 


f the Interior. 


_ £ Define nutriti 


nd functions of the lacteal 
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Name the different classes « 
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WwW may 


? What 
: 


? Name the departments 
have been established for the purpose of aiding 
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What are some of the points necessary to Sublimity 
in Writing ? Difference between Humor and Wit ? 
What is meant by the “ Unities of the Drama?” 
What governs the length of the poetic foot in Eng- 
lish Verse? Difference between lambic and Trochaic 
foot? Between Anapeestic and Dactylic ? 

MINERALOGY AND GEOLOGY.—What is under- 
stood by a Mineral? Mention some of its character- 
istics. How is the degree of hardness of a Mineral 
determined? Definition and classification of Rocks ? 
Some of the means of determining the chronological 
order of strata? Name in chronological order the 
sub-divisions of Geological time. Animal and vege- 
table life characteristic of the Niagara Period. Char- 
acteristic plants and animals of Mesozoic Time. An- 
imals of Cenozoic Time. What are the agencies 
which have produced the changes in the earth’s crust 
treated of in Geology? Mention some of the effects 
of aqueous action in producing changes of surface. 


or 
METHODS OF RECITATION. 


“THE method by which a teacher conducts 

a recitation determines largely the 
method a student will use in preparing for 
it, and the key of reciting to a certain teacher 
is soon discovered by the pupil and taken 
advantage of. Granting this, the method 
of conducting a recitation is of great con- 
cern both to teacher and pupil ; for, as arule, 
as one is required to recite a lesson so will 
he study it, and as he studies it so will it 
profit him. 

Among several distinct methods of recita- 
tion there are three which are most import- 
ant in shaping the mind of the learner: 

I. Zhe Categorical or Questioning Method, 
which was so popular with Socrates, has 
never wanted admirers. Skillfully used it 
is beneficial ; exclusively used it is very in- 
jurious to the student’s interest. ‘This is the 
method to which teachers naturally gravitate. 
Few are able to use this method extensively 
without falling into habits which the stu- 
dent is not slow to discover and to take ad- 
vantage of. Unconsciously questions are 
asked in such a way as to suggest the answer, 
or at least to leave an alternative, in which 
case the pupil, from the circumstances con- 
nected with the question, and its general 
tenor, stands more than one chance in two 
of answering correctly whether informed or 
not. Relying on this sort of questioning 
students often scan over a lesson, gaining a 
cursory view of it, and then depend on get- 
ting a suggestive or alternative question. 
Add to this method consecutive questioning, 
and little more than a lot of disconnected 
facts result. A recitation of this kind de- 
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Il. Zhe Topical Method.—This method, 
where it can be used, is preéminent for de- 
veloping thought and self-reliance. It places 
the pupil face to face with his subject, where 
he must succeed or fail according to his 
knowledge and ability to express himself. 
This method is a sure test of one’s under- 
standing, for he is dealing with a connected 
whole, not with disconnected parts. He is 
after ideas, not the words of the text-book. 
It necessarily develops a nice use of lan- 
guage, and cultivates a free and accurate ex- 
pression of thought; and every recitation 
becomes a drill in public speaking. More 
discipline can be obtained by reciting ina 
standing position—by being required to 
speak and think on one’s feet. It requires 
much more self-control to recite standing, 
than sitting in some obscure corner; and 
the stimulus which this independent position 
gives, makes success or failure more prom- 
inent. 

The old saying that ‘‘ one does not know 
anything as he ought to know it, until he 
can tell it as he ought to tell it ; and he can- 
not tell it as he ought to tell it, until he 
knows it as he ought to know it,’’ though 
rather severe, is nevertheless true. We often 
hear it said ‘‘I know it, but I can’t tell it.’’ 
This may be so, but such knowledge is of no 
satisfaction to any one; it is about as valu- 
able as is Captain Kidd’s treasure in the 
markets of the world. 

In using the topical method successfully, 
a teacher must study the attainments and 
dispositions of the class, and be ever ready 
to give confidence to the discouraged and 
to help those who stumble. At suitable 
places questions may be interjected, direct- 
ing the attention to special thoughts or 
omissions, but never so as to relieve the 
pupil of the responsibility of failing or suc- 
ceeding for himself. Such a recitation 
should be followed by class criticism and a 
proper amount of discussion, when the 
teacher should be free to sanction or criti- 
cise, ask a question or explain a difficulty. 
Ill. Zhe Discussion Method. — At proper 
times pupils should be allowed to defend 
their views briefly and pointedly. ‘The dis- 
puted ground may be sharply contested on 
certain occasions ; when the pupil should be 
taught to yield gracefully to the force of 
reason and facts. In this way he learns to 
respect the opinions of others without sacri- 
ficing his own. And when one has learned 
to treat an opponent fairly and with respect, 
he has a rare and valuable attainment. As 
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pression, and inciting interest, this method 
stands high, and is an effectual check to} 
cramming and memorizing words without 
ideas. Used as a supplement to the other 
methods, it breaks up monotony and reveal 
sophistry and shallowness. But the teacher 
must stand at the helm to direct, or confu 
sion will swamp the class. 

The teacher combines all these 
methods, or rather makes the topical method 
the basis of the recitation and supplements 
it by judicious questions and discussion 
The results of a recitation after this manner 
cannot be shown by ‘‘marks;’’ but it can be 
marked by permanent results in the way of | 
discipline, self-reliance, and by clear, vigor- 
ous thought and expression.— Campus. 
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the grand key to all human bodily comfort, 
would beefolly. But to mistake the means 
for the end is folly also. ‘* Put money in 
thy purse’ is asensible maxim. Yet money 
in the purse is as valueless to the owner who 
does not know how to improve it, for his 
mental improvement and rational pleasure, 
as the jewel in sop was to the fabulous 
hen. Scratching up a jewel was nothing 
to the hen that could not eat it; and money 
is nothing to the man who cannot therewith 
minister to his higher happiness, to his use- 
fulness in society and to his intelligent per- 
formance of his duties, political and social. 

In every important election one unfortu- 
nate’ circumstance is the ignorance of many 
voters, whose votes still count for as much 
as the ballots of those who are capable of 
understanding the issues involved in the re- 
sult of the canvass. ‘There are men on all 
sides who have studied and reasoned out 
the questions which are involved. Let them 
vote as they may, their expression of opinion 
is in accordance with the true theory of our 
government. ‘They are exercising their 
rights in the intelligent and proper way, 
which the fathers of the Republic assumed 
that all citizens would. In that exercise 
they are proceeding with an understanding 
of the issues at stake. The reason for the 
vote they cast is satisfactory to themselves, 
and the enlightened judgment of all quali- 
fied voters—qualified in the wide and only 
true sense—has a claim to full respect, what- 
ever it may be. Few men are entirely right 
in their political opinions, and but few are 
entirely wrong. When intelligence marks 
both sides in a canvass, the defeated are 
prepared to acquiesce with cheerfulness, for 
they are bound in decent modesty to admit 
that they are not infallible, and to concede 
that, though they fail, wisdom will not die 
with them. 

In this second century of the Republic 


retrospectiot is useless, except as a guide to 
forecast. The right of suffrage is possessed 
? 


by every male resident citizen of adult age, 
and there are not a few among the people 
who would rather extend the right of suf- 
Quite as impor- 
tant a question as the extension of suffrage 
is before us, and that is the promotion of 
higher views of the right exercise of suffrage 
by those who already possess it. No sordid 
view of training and education will answer. 
Arithmetic may compute majorities, but it 
cannot gauge the capacity of candidates or 
estimate the value of political. doctrines. 
Arithmetic may do even worse than scan 


frage to every woman also. 
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election returns... It may indicate to the 
selfish or dishonest man what direct or i 

direct profits in dollars and cents, present 
or prospective, may result to him individu- 
ally by a vote in a particular direction. 

The true desideratum is to obtain such a 
just and liberal and unsordid idea and ay 
plication of the means of education as will 
realize the theory of Republican government. 
Every step in this direction is a positive 
gain ; every lapse is a positive damage. 

Phila Le: 


WRITING vs. DRAWING 

‘EW who have taken the least interest in 
| these arts, have failed to notice with 
certain surprise what awkward and inelegant 
letters are often inscribed by artists whe 
setting their names in a corner of some fin- 
ished piece of drawing and painting. Do 
they disdain the forms that we admir 
script, or are the common script and draw 
ing in any sense antagonistic to each other? 
That this last is the case, seems to have 
further proof in the opposite fact, that 





good wititer, who tries to sketch, gets h 
work aslant like ‘his writing, and finds that 


when he wants to draw towards the left side 
he is all at once, as it were, left-handed and 
incapable: neither eye nor hand have learn 
how to estimate or make moves in that di- 
rection. He can work only to the “right 
oblique !”’ 

English hand-writing has varied greatly 
in the course of centuries. ) 
500 years ago is quite undecipherable to any 
one but a trained expert, and I hav 
family record before me now in which ther 
is writing over two hundred years old, 
very neat ‘‘ secretary hand,’’ but betwe 
the spelling and the forms of some letters it 
is a puzzle to the uninitiated. We have ; 
become familiar with faca-similes of the 
honest plain round-hand of one hundred 
years ago. Since then our writing has been 
much vitiated by flourishers, and shaders, and 
angularists, but it is recovering, and t 
ing again towards the plain, unflaunting 
easily-read round form which has prevailed 
with only intervals of meretricious sty] 
since it first took a distinctive character. 

The now very general practice upon tl] 


The writing of 


characters used in phonography loin 
laracte ise Pp! l Bra} y IS doin 
much to rendercommon writing more chaste, 
more exact, more free from interference of 
strokes—from equivocal forms, from ang] 
that should be hooks and from hooks that 
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d open Roman 
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House and the Ellsworth House at $2.00, $2.50 and 
$3.00 per day, according to location of rooms. 
These houses are roomy, under the same manage- 
ment, located near the Court House, and are ranked 
as first-class. Persons desiring lower rates will 
please address H. S, Jones, chairman of the local 
committee. 


RAILROAD ARRANGEMENTS. 

Persons having orders from the Ticket Agent of 
the Association, can procure ¢xcursion tickets at 
the principal stations on Allegheny Valley, Buffalo, 
Corry and Pittsburgh, Belvidere Delaware, Northern 
Central, Philadelphia and Erie, Pennsylvania, and 
Danville, Hazleton and Wilkesbarre. 

The following will have excursion tickets for sale 
at the principal stations without orders: Berks and 
Lehigh, East Pennsylvania, Philadelphia and Read- 
ing, Reading and Columbia, and Catawissa and Wil- 
liamsport, 

Persons who pay full fare in going over the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna and Western and Delaware and 
Hudson railroads, can procure passes at the meeting, 
to return free. 

The Cumberland Valley railroad will sell -excur- 
sion tickets upon application by letter to A. H. Mc- 
Culloh, General Agent, Chambersburg, Pa. 

SPECIAL. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad will run a special train 
from Philadelphia to Erie and return, if the number 
who desire to go be 300, at the low rate of ten dol- 
lars each. 

In order to consuminate this arrangement, it is de- 
sirable that each person going from Philadelphia 
shall immediately inform the Ticket Agent, that 
suitable arrangements may be made. 

By a little exertion on the part of the teachers of 
Philadelphia and the adjoining counties, this number 
would, no doubt, be readily raised. 

The excursion from one end of our noble State to 
the other, will well repay any teacher who will par- 
ticipate with us. 

For orders apply (stamp enclosed), giving rail- 
roads and name of stations, and for membership 
tickets, enclose one dollar with stamp on or before 
July 24th, 1877, to 

J. FLETCHER SICKEL, Germantown, Pa. 
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OME changes have been recently made 
S in the Principalship of our State Nor- 
mal Schools. Prof. George P. Beard has 
assumed the Principalship of the California 
school in place of Prof. C. L. Ehrenfeld, re- 
signed to accept a position in the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. Prof. N. C. 
Schaeffer, of Franklin and Marshall College, 
takes the place of Rev. A. R. Horne at 
Kutztown. And Prof. F. A. Allen resumes 
his old position at the head of the Mansfield 
school, vice Prof. Verrill. 

The new principals have all had exper- 
ience in the Normal School work. Prof. 
Beard has served at the head of Normal 
schools both in Missouri and in this State, 
Prof. Allen is a veteran in the service; and 


t 
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Prof. Schaeffer was for some time acting 
Principal of the Kutztown school, where he 
gave evidence of rare qualifications for such 
a position. He has had fine opportunities of 
study, both in this country and abroad, and 
we have little doubt that he will speedily 
place his school, in all respects, alongside of 
the best in the State. 


THE dogmatism of the ‘‘genuine’’ kin- 


‘dergartener is amazing. He assumes that 


no one is right but himself, and those who 
think with him, and no words in the Eng- 
lish language are too severe or bitter with 
which to denounce any one who dares to de- 
part a hair’s breadth from what he, under- 
stands to be Frcebel’s system. 
men of the kind of abuse heaped upon one 
who is trying to teach little children in her 
own way, see an editorial. in the May num- 
ber of ‘‘The New Education,’’ Milwaukee, 
on Miss Coe’s ‘‘American Kindergarten.’’ 
Why these angry words? Why these con- 
temptuous expressions? We always suspect 
the soundness of a system that must be ad- 
vocated in this violent way. 


For a speci- 


YALE College recently conferred the hon- 
orary degree of A. M. upon Artemas Mar- 
tin, of Erie, in this State. Mr. Martin is a 
gentleman of forty-two years of age, self- 
educated, and lives on a small farm near the 
city of Erie. He isa market-gardener and 
sells vegetables through the streets of the 
city twice a week. But between his hours 
of labor he has found time to make himsel! 
one of the most profound mathematicians in 
the country. He is a regular contributor 
on mathematical subjects to some of the 
leading educational magazines, both in this 
country and abroad. His mathematical li- 
brary is large and valuable. Mr. Martin has 
pursued his studies in such a modest and un 
assuming manner, in connection with the 
work on his farm, that even his 
neighbors scarcely suspected that he was 
laying the foundation for a position among 
leading mathematical thinkers, Yale Col- 
lege has honored herself by granting him a 
degree. 


nearest 


WE see it stated that, at the State Normal 
School, of Nebraska, the custom prevails of 
having a ‘Students’ day’’ in each term. 
On this day the school is managed exclu- 
sively by students. A principal is elécted 
from among them by ballot, the whole 
school voting, and in like manner each clas 
elects a teacher. For the day the student- 
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ten minutes’ length. Th wpe und manv of tI 
juerles were liscussed by others than those to whor 
| assigned. In this way we were able to begin ar 
carry onthe work of the in ite at Duncannon fror 
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ist nce r} lvant f this method is that the 
teacher nore act I thy with the w 
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4. I am decide in f f more than one 
tion at nty titute. In a large in t I 
teachers ut one-fourth w e! e hay 
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listeners and go home at the close without much bet 
efit. At the titute heldin Millerstown but tw 
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liscussiol If an institute is held at the county 
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have attend institute for fi : | 
We had one hundre xty-three ref 
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ven papers read, besi« rk of the instri 
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Pror. J. A. Cooper, of the State Normal 
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engaging to teach. Then other good things will 
make good schools, It is a waste of time to exam- 
ine, supervise and institute poor teachers. 

Says Prof. W.F. Phelps, in the Educational Weekly, 
‘Neither institutes nor other temporary means can 
furnish a supply of able teachers. Permanent train- 
ing schools only can do this.” Let me ask your as- 
sent to the following propositions : 

1. The teacher for the times must be thoroughly 
educated and trained. 

2. Teacher? can be best trained in thoroughly 
equipped and permanent training schools. 

3. All school officers and educators should encour- 
age every young man and woman of teaching talent, 
who proposes to teach, to take a course of instruction 
in a teachers’ school. 

4. If as great an effort were made by school offi- 
cers to persuade teachers to attend the State Normal 
Schools as is made to draw them to the county insti- 
tutes, many more would attend the Normal Schools. 

5. THe schools of a county will improve faster by 
having sixty young teachers in regular attendance at 
one of the State Normal Schools than by having all 
the teachers attend the county institute. 

6. In counties where the largest numbers attend 
the State Normal Schools there will be the hest 
county institutes. 

Inviting an expression of assent to these proposi- 
tions, or dissent from them, 

Yours truly, J. A. COOPER, 
To the County Superintendent of ———-—— 


From the Seventh Annual Report of the 
Board of Trustees and Officers of the Ohio 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Orphans’ Home we 
learn that about six hundred of this most 
deserving class of orphans are now under 
the care and instruction of the State at this 
institution, the only one of the kind in 
Ohio. While the good work of caring for 
the orphans of soldiers is done in our sister 
State on a much smaller scale than in our 
own, yet we were very much interested in 
the report, especially in that part of it relat- 
ing to the experiments being made in indus- 
trial education. For various reasons we 
have not been entirely satisfied with what 
we have done in this respect in our soldiers’ 
orphan schools. Besides, the question of 
industrial education has much broader ap- 
plication than to one class of schools. Pub- 
lic sentiment seems to demand the incorpo- 
ration of an industrial feature into our gen- 
eral systems of common school education, 
and it is very desirable that any action taken 
in this direction should be wisely taken. 
We, welcome light from all direction. 

The Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Orphans’ Home 
in Ohio, unlike those in Pennsylvania, is 
owned by the State, and is managed entirely 
asa State institution. There is a farm con- 
nected with it. We gather the following 
facts from report of the Board of Trustees: 

The farm is well tilled. With the excep- 
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tion of the farmer and gardener the work is 
aledone by the boys. With little outside 
help the shoes for the inmates are made and 
repaired by boys in the shop at the Home. 

The tin-shop is more than self-supporting. 
A school of telegraphy, in which both boys 
and girls are well instructed, is a great suc- 
cess, and at but little cost 

A printing office is successfully operated, 
and may now be made a source of revenue. 
The children’s clothing is all manufactured 
at the Home, a material portion of the work 
being done by the children themselves. 
The Board are of the opinion that all the 
children in such a Home may be taught 
trades with little actual cost to the State. 

Mr. Shaw, the superintendent, says in his 
report, ‘‘The progress made by the girls 
and boys in the five industrial departments 
already established, has been in the highest 
degree satisfactory.. The results, pecunia- 
rily, are all that could be expected in so 
short atime. The foremen and instructors 
in the several industrial pursuits have shown 
a most commendable zeal and earnestness in 
imparting instruction, and in conducting 
their departments so as to render them ag 
remunerative as possible.’’ 

The detailed reports of the tinner, printer, 
foreman of the shoe-shop, butcher, baker, 
gardener, farmer, etc., are very interesting 
to us, and seem to indicate the success ot 
the experiment. 

In the June number of Zhe Journa/ the 
following remark is credited to Supt. S. H. 
Prather, as made at the convention of super- 
intendents which met recently at Harris- 
burg: ‘‘I am accustomed to work most of 
my time in school, taking one class while 
the teacher takes another.’’ Ofcourse, he 
meant that he conducts one recitation in or 
der to exemplify the methods he prefers, and 
after such has been fished, the teacher 
hears the next, so that his skill or lack of 
skill may be determined, to the end that any 
suggestions to him may be ‘‘as words fitly 
spoken.’’ 


A PRIVATE letter received from Dr. Phil- 
ippe da Motta, the Brazilian Centennial 
Commissioner, informs us that he _ has 
reached Holland, and is now engaged in 
studying the condition of education in that 
country. The following is an abstract from 
his letter : 


Holland is a very fine country, and the inhabitants 
are an industrious, hardy, and well-educated class of 
people. The climate is rather damp, owing to the 
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watery that is found everywhere antl that covers two 
thirds of the whole country; summer, however, is a 
very pleasant season here, and the best one for 
strangers to visit the country. 

I have found the schools in a very fine condi 
it is the communal or municipal element that. pre- 
vails in the control and management of the schools, 


‘ 


ion : 


ull the elementary and middle class instruction being | 


The school 
the United 


th 


at the charge of the municipal councils 
buildings are not at all so fine as in 
States, but the schools are better provided wi 
maps, and apparatus. You have much better furn 
ture ; that in the schools here looks like the Swed 
and is a combination of the German and Swedish 
styles. The text-books are excellent. In a word, I 
am surprised and delighted at the advanced condition 
of elementary education. It is universal and pro- 
gressive. 

The courses of study, both of the Universities and 
and they 


1 charts, 


the Gymnasiums, are very comprehensive ; 
pay special attention to the professional schools, whicl 
wbound in their country and are in fine standing. 


} ; 


yed 





‘There are special schools for those who are emp! 
in household There they teach sewing, 
(which is generally taught in the girls’ schools, 
knitting, domestic service, and even cooking, The 
Polytechnic schools prepare excellent engineers ; that 
at Delft has 
plans illustrative of the several branches of civ 
gineering. ‘There are excellent normal schools sup- 


ported by the State, and many others under the di 


rection of the different municipalities. I have no 


yet visited any of them, but expect to do so soon. 


services. 


a very fine collection of models and 


} 
: en 


THE New York State Association of 
Commissioners and City Superintendents 
adopted at their recent meeting a resolution 
recommending the alteration of the school 
laws so as to limit the school age to six and 
eighteen years. The Committee on 
ganization endorsed the following sugges- 
tions: 4. The abolishment of the present 
district boundaries ; 2. The abolishment of 
the present trustee system, and election in 
each town of a board of education, composed 
of educated men from different parts of the 
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i i, Th tl Compulsory Edu ma 

} 1.4 r . werwtiate . 
should be amend so as to contain ex t provi- 
ons for the care and education of truant children. 
Resolved, That, while recognizing the evils which 


arise from frequent changes in text-l ks, we feel 
confident that a series of books published by the state 
would work iter mischief, by opening a new door 
to jobbery and corruption, with the dan of foster 
ing inferiorit 
an ° 
‘ ) r ar - ’? . , 
‘‘BosTOn school superintendents,’’ says the 


twice as 


Phila. Ledger, ‘‘are now 
that in the kind of education supplied by 
their schools they are getting ‘a poor arti- 
cle, purchased at a price.’ They 
have accordingly adopted a resolution sug 
gesting to the State Board of Education and 
to the school committees 
the exped ncy of considering 
system of county su] trained 
specialists would not be productive of bene- 
ficial result: Charles Francis Adams, jr., 
that the education of thi present 
r than that of twenty years ago, 
it the cost thereof in Boston is 
as much, and in Quincy it i 


was twenty years ago, 


beginning to think 


high 


of other counties 
whether a 


ervision by 


conceding 
day is bette 
complains th 
three tim 

much, as it 


|} and that education is not proportionately 


| better. 


town; such board to have power to build | 


schoolhouses or make necessary repairs, and 
to perform duties of present trustees; 3. To 


equalize the burden of taxation, the town to 


pay the school expenses of the town; 4. 
Theseveral boards of education of the county 
to appoint the school commissioners of the 
county, and thus take this office entirely 
out of politics. The following were among 
the resolutions apopted : 

Resolved, That the normal schools should be main- 
tained and supported by the state 
schools. 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this Convention 
the school district system has outlived its highest use 
fulness, and that there is imperatively demanded 
change that will make the town or the county the 
unit for school taxation, and shall extend the 
of systematically graded schools to the inhabitants of 
the rural districts, 


as professional 


benent 


| ginning to appreciate th 
| amount, if learned thoroug 
acquired knowledge can 





ation has be- 


He thinks 


lence 


that educ 


h a se that there is no longer 


come su 


any use for the average sch ol committee, 
ind that it is now necessary to havea staff of 
scientific men to stand between the school 
committee and advanced teachers. At the 
same meeting of superintendents one of 


the number called attention to the chief de 
fect in most educational methods—that the 
mucl not 


pupil is taught too h by rote, and 
with the subject taught, 


rey 
knowledge he may be 


Saturated 
is unable to apply th 

recommended test 

to apply all 


able to recite. He 
which should require the pupil 
that he had learned in elocution, grammar, 
the use and meaning of words, etc. Educa- 
tors in Massachusetts and elsewhere seem 
to be discovering that the science they have 
created is a little too comprehensive for the 
public schools, where pupils can remain for 
only a few years at most, and they are be- 
fact that a 
hly, so that the 
be practically ap- 


‘ec 


being 


less 


plied, is worth more to the pupil than 
most ‘*‘ liberal ’’ education in the mere words 
of text-books 

‘In the long run skill, preparation and 
brains will tell.’’ This is what Mr. W. Y. 
Harris told the students in the Massachusetts 


Normal School, who are preparing to b 
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come teachers of the young. It would be 
equally applicable if spoken before appren- 
tices to mechanical trades, to students in 
polytechnic colleges, in law or medical 
schools. In all departments of industry the 
crowd is found at the bottom. ‘The upper- 
most ranges are well-nigh unfrequented sol- 
itudes,’’ and the man, woman, boy or girl 
who would reach them must have the skill 
which comes of preparation and continued 
study. Brains ‘‘come by nature,” and al- 
though there may be ‘“‘ brains and brains,”’ 
the differences between them in weight and 
texture become surprisingly smaller as they 
are developed by study. At all events, it is 
a safe thing for the young student or appren- 
tice to remember that in any calling he will 
have a ‘‘long run’’ to get to its top, and 
that in that long run “skill, preparation and 
brains will tell.’’ 


WE have received from M. Buisson, Presi- | 


dent of the French educational commission, 
sent by the Minister of Public Instruction at 
Paris to the Exposition at Philadelphia, a 
book of five hundred pages, entitled ‘‘ Work 
of American Scholars collected at the Phila- 
delphia Exposition.’ It is not intended asa 
report upon the subject of education in this 
country, but it is simply made up of copies 
of scholars’ work, as shown at the Exposition 
and translated into French. The selections 
were made from work prepared in all parts 
of the country, and cover all kinds and 
grades of schools and a great variety of sub- 
jects. The author in his preface says: ‘‘ He 
who will take the trouble to examine these 
pages, collected from all parts of the Union, 
can almost believe that he has made a rapid 
tour of inspection among the famous schools 
of the United States. He will even see 
them here in certain respects better than he 
could do if he made them a visit. He can 
assist at the ordinary movements of the class, 
discover the secrets of the methods in their 
daily application, handle freely the manu- 
scripts of the scholars, listen to their state- 
ments concerning the ups and downs of ed- 
ucational life, and, perhaps, learn from their 
own mouths some of the details of which he 
was ignorant of the true state of the school, 
of the family and even of society itself.’’ 
Nothing is praised throughout the book, and 
nothing is found fault with. The work is 
selected, copied, classified, and printed, 
and the reader is left to make his own com- 
ments and draw his own conclusions. M. 
Buisson intimates that in the Report of the 
Commissioners, which is soon to appear, he 
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will discuss freely the subject of American 
education. 

The following is a list of the selections 
made from the scholars’ work in this State: 

Exercise in Grammar, by Charles B., of Corry. The 
Churches of our Town, a composition, by Lillie R., 
of York. Work,a composition by John Q., of Leig 
perville, Delaware county, Rank, a composition by 
Lizzie S., of Leiperville, Delaware county. Com- 
merce, a composition, by Mary K., of York. Com- 
positions, a composition, by Mary D., of York. An 
Account of a Public Meeting called by the Teacher, a 
composition, by John R., Leiperville, Delaware 
county. Progress of the country in one hundred 
years, a composition, by Mary D,, Leiperville, Dela- 
ware county. Questions on Cotemporary History, 
Somerset borough. A Glance at National History, 
Questions and Answers, Secondary school for Boys, 
Lancaster city. A Review in Geography, questions, 
Somerset borough. American Literature, questions 
and answers, Ella B., Lewisburg, An Address, The 
Steamboat, by John M. G., Reading, An Address, 
Old Things Have Passed Away, Clara M., Reading. 
Make Goodness Reign at the Domestic Fireside, a 
composition, by Bertha S., York. Present Events, 
questions and answers, by Gertrude C., Corry. Phys- 
iology, questions and answers, by Gertrude C., Corry, 
The Bible in the Public Schools, a debate, Affirma- 
tive, Susan M., Negative, Edie K., State Normal 
School, Bloomsburg. Should Females be Admitted 
as Students in our Colleges? A discussion, by fvan- 
geline C., State Normal School, Millersville. 

M. Buisson, in a note, pays a deserved compliment 
to Miss Elizabeth Lloyd, a teacher of this State, and 
author of “ Literature for Little Folks,’? He speaks 
of her work as “a charming little book.” 


THe New York Hera/z, of recent date, 
says of a bill -providihg for the sanitary 
inspection of schools: 

One bill of the many introduced at Albany during 
the first few weeks of the session, deserves the earn 
est support of every member of the Legislature. Itis 
that introduced by Mr. Gerard, and which provides 
for the appointment of a competent sanitary inspec- 
tor, whose duty shall be to protect the children at- 
tending the public schools from the evils arising from 
bad sewerage and insufficient ‘ventilation, In thei 
sanitary arrangements nearly all our school buildings 
are sadly defective, Being constructed after very 
much the same plans, no account seems to have been 
taken of the special requirements of the several sites 
as created by their character and surroundings. An 
almost total ignorance of the primary laws of sanitary 
science has characterized the local boards of trustees 
who have the management of the public schools, and 
it is high time that the State government should in- 
terpose its authority in a matter affecting so closely 
the public welfare. In many cases the school build- 
ings are erected in the centres of districts noted for 
bad sewerage and an overcrowded population. The 
very air breathed in the open street is loaded with the 
noxious emanations from the sewers and the accumu 
lations of filth that encumber the thoroughfares, When 
to these evils are added the overcrowding and want 
of proper ventilation in the schools, the consequences 
cannot fail to be highly dangerous to public health, 

When it is remembered that the majority of the 
children who attend the public schools are already 
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<posed in their homes to all the evil influenc f 
bad drainage and foul air, and that they are of an age 
when the developing constitution is peculiarly sus- | 
ceptible to injury from such causes, the importan 

f securing for them, during school hours at least, 
pure air and healthy surroundings, cannot be lenied 
The Sanitary Inspector of Schools—and we ho; 
hat his powers will be extended over all schools, 
public and private—can investigate and remedy every 
defect in the buildings occupied by our children, If 


he will be, as he ought to be,an expert in sanitary 
matters, and is cheerfully sustained by the Commis 
ioners of Education and the local boards of trust 
wecan look forward to reformation in the present 
unitary system in the schools which will result iu 
much benefit to the public health. 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION AT 
PHILADELPHIA. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 


JE have received the following letter | 
from ‘‘ Teacher,’’ a visitor to the edu- 


cational department of the International 
Exhibition at Philadelphia. The account 
he gives of it is in no wise exaggerated. It 
is now well worthy of study; and when 
completed according to the original design, 
it will greatly exceed in interest any like 
display made last year at the Centennial Ex- 
position. We shall in a future number give 
in some detail our own observations upon 
what has been done in this Department. 
LETTER. 


|. P. WicKerRsHAM, LL. D.—Dear Sir: To-day | t 


we spent a few hours at the Permanent International 


Exhibition at Philadelphia. With the shadow of | 


the great Centennial resting upon the enterprise, the 
management have done well, very well. 

The arrangement is much better than last yea 
The visitor who wishes to make an intelligent study 
f the exhibits, has now a much bette opportunity. 
Then he found the exhibits, in any particular group 


ba) r? 





scattered over a half dozen or more different | |. 
ings, and perhaps in as many different locations 

each. Now he finds them collected into the grea 
Main Building, and so classified and arranged as to 


admit of comparison and study 

But the section that will strike as the most unique 
is the Department of Education. At the inceptior 
of the enterprise, the Directors, believing that the edu 
cational display of last year was not equal to its pos- 
sibilities, called to their aid a Council of Education, 
composed of some of the leading educators of tl 
nd other countries, and the result is a display tl 


will, when completed, exceed in scope and logi 


arrangement anything of the kind ever before 
tempted. Already is it acknowledged that tl 
Department is the leading feature of the Exhibition 


Eight school-rooms, representing a Kindergarte1 
Sabbath-school, a Primary, an Intermediate, a Hi 


1 
il, 


n Ungraded rural and a Graded rural school, have 
been erected, and are now nearly complete with 


their furniture and appliances. They are all 
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EDITORIAL 


ONTARIO REPORT. 


EDUCATION AT THEgCENTENNIAL EXPOSITION. 





HE first formal report on education at 

the Centennial Exposition to come into 
our hands, is that of the Province of Onta- 
rio, Canada. It has been prepared by the 
Deputy Minister of Public Education, Hon. 
J. George Hodgins, LL.D. The report 
contains three hundred and six pages, and 
includes a large number of engravings illus- 
trative of the subjects presented? The whole 
is another evidence of the deep interest 
taken by our northern kinsmen and neigh- 
bors.in the subject of education and the in- 
telligent direction to whom the trust of its 
management among them is ccnfided. 


The friends of popular education in the 
United States, and especially the friends of 
popular education in Pennsylvania, have not 
forgotten the fine exhibit of her system and 
appliances of education made by Ontario at 
Philadelphia. In some respects it had no 
equal on the ground. Those who would ex- 
pect from the same hands that prepared this 
exhibit a report equally indicative of en- 
lightened views and a progressive spirit, 
will not be disappointed. Our regret is that 
copies cannot be had in sufficient numbers 
to place one in the hands of every school 
officer and leading teacher in this State. 
Much of it is as well calculated for useful- 
ness here as in Ontario. 

The plan of the report is comprehensive. 
[t contains an account of the Ontario ex- 
hibit and system of education, together with 
accounts of the exhibits and systems of edu- 
cation of the most important countries in 
the world, with illustrative statistics of late 
date. These are accompanied with a series 
of valuable papers discussing education in 
its various features and from different stand- 
points, as represented at the Exposition. 
The report, as a whole, is catholic in its 
spirit, discriminative and just. It claims for 
Ontario no credit that would not at once be 
accorded by all those who know what she 
did at Philadelphia, and how well she did it. 

Pennsylvania, at least, has no reason to 
complain of the position she is made to oc- 
cupy in this report. In that part of the re- 
port which treats of the ‘‘ Educational Ex- 
hibits of various States and countries,”’ 
Dr. Hodgins states that he considers them 
in the order as it appeared to him, “of the 
comparative merit of their respective educa- 
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tional exhibits.’’? At the head of the list he 
places the State of Pennsylvania, and then 
follows in the order named, Sweden, Russia, 
Switzerland, Belgium, Japan, United States 
Bureau of Education, France, the State of 
Massachusetts, the State of Ohio, the State 
of New Jersey, the Netherlands, Connecti- 
cut, Rhode Island, New Hampshire, Maine, 
Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin, Bra- 
zil, Norway. He adds: ‘‘The educational 
exhibit made by the State of Pennsylvania, 
was by far the most extensive and systemat- 
ically arranged of all the school exhibits at 
Philadelphia.’’ ‘This is according us high 
honor, but we fear if Ontario appeared in 
the list we might be compelled to be con- 
tent with a lower position. Two cuts of 
the Pennsylvania Educational Hall, a 
large and a small one, are inserted in the 
work, and many extracts are made from the 
addresses of our Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, our State school reports, and 
The School Journal, 


— 


QUESTIONS IN TEACHING. 





HE Superintendents of schools some- 

times complain that they can derive no 
profit from examining teachers in the theory 
or science of teaching. Believing that such 
an examination is vastly more important 
than the examination in any one branch of 
instruction upon which examinations are 
held, or than the examinations in all these 
branches taken together, we have been at 
much pains to inquire into the cause of its 
alleged fruitless character. We think we 
have found it, and having done so, we are 
impelled, by a sense of public duty, to state 
it in the plainest possible words. It lies in 
one of two directions; either in the direc- 
tion of the superintendent’s incompetency, 
or in the direction of the teacher’s igno- 
rance. It is evident that a superintendent 
cannot conduct a profitable examination 
upon a subject that he does not under- 
stand ; and it is not less plain that no good 
can come from examining a teacher upon a 
subject of which he knows nothing. For 
one or the other of these reasons the exarh- 
ination of teachers in this State upon the sub- 
ject of teaching, have been, in good part, of 
little account. 

It has been the custom to ask a few ques- 
tions concerning the mere externals of 
school-room work, and call it an examina- 
tion in the science of teaching. The time 
has come, we think, for a forward move- 


















































































ment in this matter. Teachers are plenti- 
ful. Higher qualifications can be safely in- 
sisted upon. 
the teachers of the leading principles upon 
which their whole work is founded, should 
be no longer tolerated. If a superintendent 
has not studied from the teacher’s stand- 
point the nature of the human body and 
the philosophy of the human mind and their 


. | 
relation to the means calculated to develop | 


and strengthen them, let him begin at once, 
and then let him use this knowledge as a 
lever to lift his teachers up to the same level. 
Without an effort of this kind, practical 
teaching must forever continue as a 
empirical art, without the least claim 
rank asa profession. 

To aid in initiating a movement of this 
kind, we insert below some of the questions 
asked in the science of teaching at the re- 
cent examinations of the graduating classes 
of the State Normal Schools. They will 
serve to indicate the line of study to be 
opened up on this subject: 


mere 
to 


QUESTIONS. 

1. In teaching a subject like Geography or A: 
metic to young children, why should we not com- 
mehnce with general definitions ? 


2. Explain the Socratic method of imparting 
knowledge. 

3. What principle is violated in attempting 
teach the objective case of nouns to pupil ; before they 
understand the properties of verbs? 

4. What relation should punishments in school 
bear to the offences committed ? 

5. Point out the correspondence between the first 
stages of growth in the science of Arithmetic and the 


£ 
subject. 


first steps to be taken in teaching the 
6. Wherein does the subject matter to be tau 
a primary school differ from that to be taught in a 
University ? 

7. Explain the method of training children 
have a better sense of right and wrong. 

8. What is the fundamental 
intellectual and moral education ? 

9g. What is meant by the propos 


” 


; 


listinction betwe 


ition, ** Methods of 
teaching should be suggestive? 


10. Name the first steps in teaching an empirical 


science, 

11. Name the first steps in teaching a rational 
cience, 

12. Give an example of induction as applied in 
teaching. 

13. Give an example of deduction as applied in 
teaching. 

14. Show how instruction about a flower may be 
imparted both analytically and synthetically. 

15. In what order must a subject like Grammar be 


arranged for the purpose of teaching? 

16. Name the several purposes of the recitation in 
‘school in the order of their importance. 

17. By what statements or arguments can you show 
the value of education ? 

18. Explain the purpose of Object Lessons, ar 


point out the educational principles upon which they | 


ire founded, 


And ignorance on the part of 


ght in | 
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19. Name the leading principle in Freebel’s Kin- 
dergarten system. 

20. What is the most important characterist of 
Pestolo ’s method ? . 

21. Explain the philosophy of the word-m«e l of 
teaci g ré ing. 

22. Name an obj \ w of tea ng, and show 
how it is derived. 

23. Nar bjective : tea ng and s} 
how it is derived, 

24. Explain the of teact s applied to the 
will 

25. I l e meti [ ire ip} 1 ) 
the imagi 

26. Di ve Locke’s doctrine that “the mind may 
be com] » a blank sheet of white paper.” 

27. W the principal characteristics of cl 
nature ? 

28. In | ( l ] everal mental f é 
develop tl ly elat ? 

, VWI . . y ] be ; h 

20. WI he 1 wee e gel f 
knowledge 1 methods of teaching ? 

ia. J t the 1 iry limitations of the 
te ng ; 

32. D } in n, cul- 

33. It t hing ience, and i 
what res n 

34. Whiz ne l I ne 

35. W I I isé as ] 
of mental t 
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WHAT THE NORMAL SCHOOLS 


NEED. 


TEARLY two hundred young ladies and 
l gentlemen have just graduated at the 
ite Normal S« As a whole 


several St hools. 


they constitute a body of young people 
creditable to the schools and from whom 
the State may reasonably expect good ser- 
vic But, from our own experience at the 
recent examinations, we feel « illed upon to 
say in a public way two or three things to 
the authorities of these schools, in reference 
to the candidates they present for examina- 
tion. 

First, sufficient care is not taken to test 


the qualifications of those presented to the 
Board of Examiners for final examination. 
It is seldom that a teacher can make him- 
self an impartial judge vf the acquirements 
his own class. In addi- 


of the members of 


| tion to the very natural inclination to favor 





unconsciously examines his class 


them, he 
| them. Every 
teacher gives prominence 


upon what he has taught 
in his work to 
certain parts or to certain points of a sub- 
knowledge of these naturally be- 
at an examination. Meas- 
ured in this way, a member of a class may 
stand | he stand- 


ject, and a 


comes his tests 


1igh, while if measured by t 
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ard of another teacher or by his knowledge 
of the whole subject, he would occupy a 
much lower position. This accounts, in 
good measure, for the difference in their es- 
timate of scholarship between the Faculty of 
a school and the Board of Examiners. It 
would be an excellent plan for the Principal 
of a school either himself to examine the 
members of the graduating class, or to have 
it done by some competent person, who has 
not taught them,. before presenting their 
names to the Board of Examiners. 

There is in the second place, too short a 
time spent in preparation. At some schools 
little is done for months but cram for the 
examination. No time is taken to digest 
what is learned; no opportunity is given for 
healthy intellectual growth. It is scarcely 
going too far to say that it would have been 
far better for one-third or even one-half of 
the two hundred graduates of the present 
year to have spent many months more of 
work upon the course of studies they now 
profess to have finished. ‘There is an evi- 
dent want of maturity. of breadth, of depth, 
of culture. The studies lie simply in the 
memory a huge mass of raw, undigested 
fragments. Surely, it is not the interest of 
the schools to press forward in so much 
haste these immature young people; and 
even if it is, the State whose desire it 
has been from the beginning to honor and 
reward the graduates of her Normal Schools, 
by giving them the highest positions in the 
teacher’s profession, should step in and stop 
such an ill-advised proceeding. 

But the change most imperatively de- 
manded in connection with the Normal 
Schools is in the direction of training for 
the work of practical teaching. The law 
requires the establishment of model schools 
and both in its letter and spirit demands 
that no one should go out from a Normal 
School armed with a diploma, who does not 
possess both tact and skill in practical teach- 
ing. It isnot too much to demand of an 
applicant for graduation an exhibition of such 
work with any grade of pupils, and in any 
branch of study included in the common 
school course. ‘The recent examinations 
have shown that the teaching done in the 
very best of our model schools, by the mem- 
bers of the graduating classes, might be 
made vastly more effective, and that done 
in the poorest of them is worth little or 
nothing for the intended purpose. The 
matured fruit of a Normal School is good 
teachers. If such a school does not send 
forth fruit of this character, it must be pro- 
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nounced a failure. With a test of this kind 


applied to the teaching of the graduates of 


the present year, a large number would have 
been refused diplomas. They may make 
good teachers, but if so, it will not certainly 
be owing to the advantages of this training 
in the model schools or to any skill they at 
present possess. ‘There must be reform in 
this matter. The way is open for it. The 
State is disposed to treat the Normal Schools 
generously. But there must be a new awak- 
ening in this direction on the part of those 
who manage the schools themselves. 


KANSAS FARMERS TO THE FRONT. 


‘THE farmers out West seem to be disap- 

pointed with the management of the 
schools as well as of the railroads. For a 
year or more, the Kansas State Grange has 
had under consideration a ‘‘ course of edu- 
cation adapted to the wants of common 
schools,’’ and at its late annual meeting, at 
Topeka, adopted a report prepared by a 
committee on the subject. ‘The report 
looks towards a change in the ordinary 
course of study pursued in the schools 
mainly in two directions ; first, to make it 
in a general way more practical, and, sec- 
ond, to introduce into it some branches 
specially relating to the industries of the 
country. 

The committee think their inquiries jus- 
tify them in concluding that the educational 
work now done in the public schools, is, 
first, superficial in its character, second, de- 
fective in its method, and, third, narrow in 
its scope. ‘They quote a great many author- 
ities in all parts of the country upon which 
they base their opinion. 

The report specifies the branches {in 
which it is thought reform is most needed. 
We quote the ‘‘recapitulation’’ on this 
subject. 

In Arithmetic it is proposed to abandon the mem- 
orizing of those numerous definitions, rules, and 
principles, so-called, which are valueless in the ap- 
plications of numbers; and are never thought of in 
such applications. Instead of such memorizing, 
practice is to be substituted ;—practice, so thorough 
that high attainments shall be made as regards rapid- 
ity and accuracy in all the computations entering 
into ordinary affairs of business. Practice, till habit 
shall obviate all necessity for rule. 

Beyond those simple operations which enter into 
the keeping of common accounts, the computations 
in interest, the making of ordinary estimates, etc., 
all else shall be left to professionals in numbers. 

in Geography, it is proposed to have our children 
taught to map their own school district, their town- 
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mapping and study of foreign countries as to enal 
the pupil to refer to his maps to find the local s of 
ll important events, the subjects of reading and 
nversations, and generally, such a handling of t 
ibjec s to habituate the pupil to the use of ; 
f maps, which he should be taught that he mus 
take with him from school as a life compani 
In English Grammar, it is proposed to al yn 
the whole memorizing and analytical 
by tual practice and training in correct speaking 
nd writing, to habituate pupils in the expression of 
their thoughts in the English language, acco g 
ad ca 
) usage. : 
. 2 ie , 
Children learn to speak the English languags n 
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BOOK NOTICES 


BuTLER’s LITERARY SELECTIONS.—Numéber Two of 


“*Ten-times-Ten” Series. Designed for the School. 
Room and Family Circle. For Use in Public and 
Private Schools, on the Piatform, at the Teacher's 
Desk, and by the Family Fireside. Pp.+ 192. 
Price, by mail, Post-paid, 35 cents. Cloth, extra, 
gs cents. Philadelphia; F. H. Butler & Co. 
The first number of the “Ten-times-Ten”’ of lit- 
erary selections for school and home use, now issuing 
from the press of the Messrs. Butler & Co., of Phila- 
delphia, gave promise of great excellence for the 


~ series. It has been so favorably received that the pub- 


lishers pronounce it “a hit” from the beginning. 
3ut we do not see how it could be otherwise con- 
taining, as it does, so many good things to give it 
force and character, and being sent anywhere by mail 
at a price so low. No. 2 of the series, advance 
sheets of which have reached us, will soon be 
equally well known. There are manv who will vote 
it even a better issue than No. t—and we are in- 
clined to endorse this opinion. The selections are 
about equally divided between prose and poetry, and, 
as in the former book, perhaps one-half or more can 
be used as exercises in declamation, the rest, of 
greater average length, being better suited for read- 
ings than recitations. The new No. opens with 
“Tom Brown’s Last Visit to Rugby,” and closes 
(Selection 100) with a round doze n of exquisite 
songs, gems from the rps etc., of the poet Tenny- 
son. This is preceded by ten select paragraphs in 
prose (Selection 99) any one of which would serve 
as a brief exercise in declamation. Among choice 
sketches we find Mrs. Stowe’s “Little Edward,” 
Dickens’ *‘ Child’s Dream of a Star,’ and that ex- 
quisitely told story of “The Little Stow-Away,” 
which to read once or to hear it well read, is to re- 
member for a life-time. The longest selection, ex- 
tending through twenty pages or more, is “ The Song 
Without Words,” some “ leaves from a very old book,” 
a delightful allegory, with all the fascination of a 
fairy tale, by the author of the “Schénberg Cotta” 
series. For full table of Contents of No. 2, the 
reader is referred to the July issue of this Yournal, 
or to the publishers for circular. Books like this, 
combining profit with pleasure, attractive at home 
and at school, with an influence only for good, are 
what they deserve to be—a valuable possession al- 
ways and everywhere. 

WILLIs’s HistoricAL READER.— Based on the Great 
Events of History, from the Creation of Man to 
the Present Time. By Wm. Francts Colter, Trinity 
College, Dublin. Pp.: 376. New York: A.S. 
Barnes & Co. 1877. 

The design of this text-book is to give a sort of 
bird’s-eye view of the history of the world, for the 
most part during the Christian era. The author, 
says, and very truly: “ Many pupils leave school— 
some students even leave coltege—with great gaps in 
their knowledge of history. There are thousands 
whose’ knowledge of Europe, between the Fall of 
Rome and the Reformation, is confined to a few misty, 
floating ideas about Charlemagne, the Crusades, and 
Rienzi. This is partly owing to the study of history 
in schools being confined, in many cases, to the beaten 
round of Britain, Greece and Rome; and partly to 
the fact that most outlines of General History take 
but a slight hold of the mind. When we whose minds 
are ripe and strong consider how little of Gibbon or 











Mecnaley we can remember beyond their very brilliant 
passages, we shall at once see the folly of expecting 
young and tender memories to retain more than the 
great events of history. What these great events are 
they need to be told, or else their after-reading will 
be confused and wearisome,” The book is also 
meant to serve asa guideand preparation for the read- 
ing of special anc d more detailed histories, While the 
narrative is continuous, each chapter is headed by its 
Central Point of interest, upon which the memory 
may easily rest and around which minor events may 
group themselves, ‘This } lan of teaching history by 
central points is worthy the attention of teachers who 
have not yet adopted it in their class work. Asa 


Reader, this differs from anything else we have seen, 
and there is room for more of its kind. 
FELTER’S NEW INTERMEDIATE ARITHMETIC. Con- 
taining Oral and Written Problems, i Drilland 
Card E xercises S.A. Felter and S. A. Farran 


Pp. 258, New York: Scribner, Armstron > ¢ 
FELTER’S ADVANCED ARITHMETIC. Confaining O7 

and Written Problems, and Drill Card Ea ses. 

By S. A. Felter and S. A. Farrand, Pp. 249. 
New York : Scribner, Armstrong & | 


These are the second and third books in the “Na- 
tural Series’? of Arithmetics. In the Intermediate, 
drill card exercises are a prominent feature, so ar- 
ranged as’ to afford any desired amount of practice in 


computation, to render the pupil quick, accurate, ar 

intelligent in his arfthmetical woyk. Written and 
oral work are combined throughout the book, The 
Advanced Arithmetic continues the subject from 
where the Intermediate leaves it. The inductive and 
analytic methods of investigation are adhered to in 
both books, and the problems are designed to repre- 


sent actual business transactions The books are is- 
sued ip substantial shape, and are not too larg 
HIGHER LEssONS IN ENGLISH. A lWork on English 


Grammar and Composition. Cdéui 
Lessons Carefully Graded. 
Brainerd Ke logy. Pp.; 2604. Small quart 
New York: Clark & Maynard. 

In proof that the value of Grammar for the sacred 
ends of parsing and memorizing is more and more 
questioned, we need but direct attention to the num- 
ber of new books aimed at amore practical teaching 
and study of the subject. 


The little book unde 
notice would make the science of language subordi- 


nate to the art of expression; and, in furtherance of 
this design, prominence is givento the m king of 


sentences and to contracting, amplifying, punctuating 

and criticising them. ‘The book is a practical one, 

It is designed to follow Graded Lessons in English, 

a more elementary text-Look by the same authors and 

upon the same general plan, 

THE CENTENNIAL SCHOOL SINGER. Containing Son 
of Patriotism and Peace, By Geo. H. Curtis and 
Wm. O. Bourne. Pp.; 128. New Yor Bizlow 

Main. 1876. 

The Centennial School Singer is de 
use of American children, and is, for the most part, 
a selection from songs and hymns which express the 
patriotic sentiment of the race. There are some 
standard home favorites and some original contribu 
tions found here, which, together with the national 
hymns of other lands, make a good special colle 
to supplement a work of wider range. 
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Music AND Worps.—As emotion exists indepen- 
dently of thought, so also does music. But music 
may be appropriately wedded to thought. It is a 
mistake to suppose that the music always gains by 
being associated with words, or definite ideas of any 
sort. The words often gain a good deal, but the 
music is just as good without them. I do not mean to 
deny that images and thoughts are capable of exciting 
the deepest emotions, but they are inadequate to ex- 
press the emotions they excite. Music is more ade- 
quate, and hence will often seize an emotion that may 
‘ uve been excited by an image, and partially expressed 
by words, will deepen its expression and, by so doing, 
will excite still deeper emotion. To set words to music 


as in oratorio or opera, or any kind of song, is, in fact, 
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to mix two arts together. Poetry is a great so 
is music; but as a medium for emotion, is 
greater alone than in company, although various good 
ends are obtained by linkng the two together, pro- 
viding that the words are kept in subordination to the 
greater expression-medium of music. Words, situa 
tions, and ideas, very useful to the composer, and 
still more so to his — + for a story, or the bare 
suggesti some situation, provides a good skelet mn 
form, and serves to awaken trains of emot ion which 
music is all powerful todeepen; and while the wor oa 
are being dec — the music has already passed 
into de pths of feeling beyond the control of words. 
Let any one lox k at ‘the four parts of a chorus, and 
see the kind of subordinate use made of the words. 
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ALWAYS SPEAK — TRUTH. 
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After the first glance no one thinks much abo 

words; they come in more as incidents of vocaliza- 
tion than of thought, and yet the first sentence of 
such choruses as “Rex Tremende” in the Regu 
or “The night is departing,” in the Lodgesang, is an 
immense assistance to the hearer, striking the key-note 
to the emotions which music alone can fully express. 
On the other hand, when we turn to the pure art and 
inquire what good could any words doto a symphony 
of Beethoven, it must be answered, less and less good 
just in proportion as the symphony itself is musically 
appreciated. Has the reader never witnessed with 
satisfaction a fine opera, the words of which he could 
not understand, and whose plot he was entirely un 
able to follow? Has he never seen a musician, iu 
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